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Structure and Origin of the Athanasian Creed. 


PART III.—ITS TERMINOLOGY REGARDING THE TRINITY. 


I MUST ask the reader to bear in mind that my object is to 
show that the Quicungue was written in the year 363 by Hilary, 
Damasus, and Eusebius of Vercelli, on the dogmatic model of 
the Alexandrian decree brought that year by Eusebius to Italy. 
The purpose of the present paper is to show that, as far as its 
formulas on the Trinity are concerned, its language and its 
accountableness belong peculiarly to the time I ascribe to its 
origin. Many learned writers have singled out phrases in it 
which they tell us belong to a later date. The truth of such 
statements can surely be either proved or disproved. I hope 
to be able to disprove them, and to show not only that the 
formulas of the Quicungue were then in use, but that those 
formulas which are attributed to a later period, were elicited 
by the nature and the cogency of arguments then advanced 
against Catholic truth, and were for the same reasons embodied 
in the Alexandrian decree. 

It is not unnatural to suppose that a profession of faith 
must have been intended by those who constructed it to 
supply a want, and such wants regard existing emergencies 
and not defunct struggles or long settled questions. The wants 
of the Church at any time are to provide against aggression, 
and the want to be supplied by a symbol is a bulwark against 
the aggression of heresy. Now we have seen that St. Hilary, in 
his work De Synodis, noticed the absence of any written creed 
in the West shortly before the Council of Rimini. He spoke 
of the lawfulness and the necessity of writing one, and there 
are several places in the same treatise that seem to imply that 
his mind was running on the project of meeting this necessity. 
He frequently points out, for instance, the conditions and 
qualities of a true profession. Thus he calls attention to the 
language of several professions of faith published in the East 
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since the Council of Nicea. Of that of Sardica he says— 
“Brevibus expositio fidei hujus, sed absolutissimis, usa est defi- 
nitionibus.”! And again, ‘Ex omni autem parte, qua se circum 
agere solicitudo potuit, hereticorum ingeniis aditus obstruitur.” 
Speaking of the first Sirmian profession which, at the time 
he wrote, he believed to be perfectly orthodox, though after 
the Council he detected its hidden errors, he says—“ Neces- 
sitas et tempus admonuit eos [the Bishops at Sirmium], 
qui tum convenerant, per multiplices quzstiones latius ac 
diffusius expositionem fidei ordinare; quia multis et occultis 
cuniculis in Catholicam domum ea que per Photinum renova- 
batur hzresis tentaret irrepere: ut per singula genera intemerate 
et tllese fidei, uniquique generi heretice ac furtive fraudulentie 
contrariaretur ; essentque tot fidei absolutiones, quotidem essent 
quesite perfidie occasiones. Ac primum post generalem illam 
atque indubitatam sacramentorum [the mysteries of the Trinity 
and the Incarnation] expositionem, hinc exponendz fidei ad- 
versum hzreticos cepit exordium.”? And so on to the end of 
the work, when he calls on the Western Bishops to unite in 
establishing a standard of faith—optimus fidei status condi—for 
the interpretation of the Nicene Faith and the exclusion of 
error.2 In the second book on the Trinity, having complained 
of the necessity of replying to the questions and arguments of 
the heretics, he adds, “Forma Fidei certa est ; sed quantum ad 
hzreticos omnis sensus incertus est.” 

I have already spoken of the intention of the Western 
Bishops in putting forth a new form of profession in the West. 
I shall here add a few words as to the necessity for such a 
measure. From the events at Rimini they felt that they were 
no match for the cunning and duplicity of the Greeks. From 
the praise that Hilary shortly before the Council bestowed 
on the Sirmian and Antiochene professions, he must have felt 
keenly that, however competent he was to deal with the Arians 
in open controversy, neither he nor his colleagues could, without 
better arms, cope with their intrigues. The want of a full and 
explicit dogmatic form to which they could appeal, and which 
would be up to the mark of the present controversy, would 
have saved the catastrophe of Rimini, and if they would now 
secure their people from the advancing and threatening heresies 
of the East, they needed to provide a profession which should 
meet each heretical proposition, “each occasion of perfidy,” by 

2 Nn, 35, 36. 2N. 29. 3 N. 94. * De Trinitate, 1. ii. c. 5. 
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its own antidote; so that, to use the language of Hilary, all 
loop-holes by which it could creep in should be closed against 
it. To follow the plan here indicated, they should, in con- 
structing a profession of faith, first meet the principal Arian 
errors with direct counter-propositions. They should also in a 
similar way condemn the errors of Sabellius, together with the 
tenets of Paulus of Samosata, both of which were then revived 
in the East. But in addition to this, they had to meet the 
charge of Sabellianism brought against themselves. This, of 
course, could only be done by repudiating the Sabellian 
propositions, and the manner in which this and the Arian 
heresy were met by Hilary and Athanasius and their con- 
temporaries, the writers of the Syrian Church, gave a peculiar 
character to the theology of the time caused by the alternate 
affirmation and denial of opposing propositions.® The Fathers 
commonly contrast these two heresies to. show how they 
mutually destroyed each other, and the contrast is commonly 
attended with a repudiation of the teaching of Arius “dividing 
the substance” of the Divinity, and of Sabellius “confounding 
the Trinity,” or similar expressions. I may add also, as a 
characteristic of the theology of this time, the numerous 
repetitions we find, not as they are found in later centuries, 
of accumulated epithets or lengthened strings of assertions 
little differing in theological or polemical significance, but of 
consecutive propositions, each contributing to the fuller 
sense of the argument, each distinguished from each by a 
purpose of its own, though generally introduced by an initial 
form common to several of them. I may refer for a remark- 
able instance of this to the third letter of Athanasius to 
Serapion, or to the two hymns on the Trinity by Marius 
Victorinus. All this we find in the Quicungue ; and its remark- 
able series of propositions in this and other respects so com- 
pletely corresponds, as well in the formulas used as in their 
sequence, to the exigencies of controversy at the time I assume 
it to have been written, that I venture to say no other period 
in the Church’s history can so well furnish the key to disclose 
the mystery that surrounds its origin. 

The primary and direct object of the Fathers who had 
returned from exile under Julian was to erect a bulwark for 


5 Cf. Hilarius, De 7rinitate, 1. i. nn. 15, 17; De Synodis, nn. 64—69. 
6 Athanasius, Ad Antiochenos ; Basilius, Zfist. xxxviii. 4 ; Cyril Hierosol. Cazech. 
xiv. 18. 
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the defence of the Nicene Faith and a line of defence against 
the Arian heresy. Athanasius wrote his four orations against 
the Arians shortly before the Council of Rimini, and from 
them and from the works on the Trinity by St. Hilary, and 
of Phoebadius against the Arians, all written about the same 
time, we learn the points of dispute most earnestly attacked 
and defended on both sides. The Arians denied that 
the Three Persons of the Trinity were of the same sub- 
stance and godhead, asserting (1) that the Son and the Holy 
Ghost were creatures, and inferior to the Father in nature, 
power, and dignity; (2) that they were created in time, and 
consequently not eternal nor co-eternal with the Father; 
(3) that their natures, differing from each other in every 
respect, were circumscribed, that is, either subject to the con- 
ditions of matter, or limited in their essential being. The 
faction which was known by the name Macedonian did not 
differ from the Arians when they asserted that the Holy 
Ghost was a creature, for this the Arians taught from the 
time of Eusebius of Czsarea,’? but because they taught that 
the Son was of the same nature as the Father, and that the 
Holy Ghost was created by the Son, and did not proceed 
from the Father. Both Athanasius and Damasus believed that 
the opposition between them and the Arians was feigned for 
polemical purposes, and this suggestion is strongly confirmed 
by the line of argument adopted by them. Up to the outbreak 
of Macedonianism, about the year 360, the controversy was 
almost confined to the Divinity and the Divine Attributes of the 
Son. The Holy Ghost was only mentioned incidentally, for in 
the heat and closeness of the argument it was felt that the whole 
question depended on assigning His proper place to the Second 
Person ; but the new manceuvre of the enemy turned the point 
of controversy, and forced the Catholics to adopt a far more 
extended and difficult line of defence. Thus the Divinity of 
the Holy Ghost, and the unity and distinction and equality of 
the Three Persons came to form the direct subject of dispute. 

They would all ask concerning the Holy Ghost, “ Per quem 
sit, et ob quid sit, vel qualis sit?”® Again, the Macedonian 
would ask, “Qualis est Spiritus Sanctus? unde est? quantus 
est? natus est? an factus est?” And again, “An natus est an 
innatus ?”® They would argue, “If the Holy Ghost is not created, 

7 Eusebius, De Zecles. Theol. 1. iii. c. vi. ® Hilarius, De Trinitate, 1. xi. n. 29. 
9 Nicetas, De Spir. Sanct. Potentia, c. 2. 
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nor one of the angels, but proceeds from the Father, then He 
also is to be named Son, and hence there are two Brothers, He 
and the Word ; and if so, how is the Word the Only-begotten ? 
or, why are they not equal, instead of one being named next 
after the Father, the other after the Son?” Again, “If He 
is from the Father, why is He not begotten, or the Son, but 
merely named the Holy Ghost?” Also, if the Spirit is of the 
Son—odxoiy rdarsxog goriv 6 Ilarip rod Tlveyuarog?!® Phoebadius tells 
us that the Arians asked similar questions regarding the Son 
expressly—“ qualis est?” “quantus est?”™ Such questions 
were intended to embarrass the Fathers, and they had the 
desired effect. The Catholics were shocked at their profanity, 
and at first refused to answer them. They recoiled from the 
thought, as it were, of probing the tremendous mysteries of 
faith by human reason, and, in the words of St. Hilary already 
quoted, of expressing the truths “of the infinite and immense 
God in the brief words of men.”” But the necessity was 
imperative, and as we may see from the context of the places 
quoted, the Fathers, though with solemn and repeated protests, 
undertook to answer them, and in these answers we have the 
earliest complete theological exposition of the Church’s faith 
in the mystery of the adorable Trinity. We may now look at 
the question, how far the Quicungue, with regard to the expo- 
sition of the Trinity contained in it, is suited to meet this 
necessity, or how far it corresponds in substance and form 
with the exposition the Fathers did put forward, as far as we 
can ascertain it from their extant writings. 

Putting aside for the present the damnatory clauses, the 
exposition of the Trinity in the Quicunque begins with the 
words, Fides autem Catholica hec est, &c. This is one of the 
expressions that, we are told, would not have been used by 
Athanasius. This “peremptory statement,” as Dean Stanley 
says, “ would have been in his [Athanasius’] eyes a certain mark 
of Cataphrygian heresy:” and in a note Dean Stanley gives in 
justification of his assertion the complaint of Athanasius against 
the Arians—“ They have not written, ‘so we believe,’ but ‘the 
Catholic Faith is put forth,” (Dean Stanley puts it ##zs Catholic 
Faith). And again, “By adding ‘Catholic’ they fall into the 
transgressions of the Cataphrygians, so as to say with them, 
‘the Christian Faith was first revealed to and begun with 


10 Athanasius, Zfistola i. ad Serapionem, n. 15. 
11 Pheebadius, De Filii Divinitate, &c. cc. v. vie 12 De Synodis, 1, 2. 
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us.” [| have first to notice that the complaint of Athanasius 
regards the misuse of the expression “Catholic Faith.” The 
phrase he complains of is, edzta est Fides Catholica, as if it had 
not existed from the time of the Apostles. The Cataphrygians 
claimed to have a special revelation. He accuses the Arians 
of partaking in their extravagance. Surely Dean Stanley 
cannot mean to say that Athanasius would apply these remarks 
to a profession founded, as St. Hilary says of the Western 
Faith,“ on Evangelical doctrines.” But Athanasius himself more 
than once used this very form which he so properly objects to 
the Arians using. Having given in the third letter to Serapion 
a full explanation of the Trinity, he says, “ This is the faith of 
the Catholic Church. For in the Trinity the Lord founded and 
rooted it.” And in the next paragraph, “This is the form of 
the Catholic Faith.” ™ 

The word “Catholic,” as the designation of the orthodox, 
came into more general use after the Council of Rimini than 
it had obtained before. When the orthodox bishops separated 
themselves from the Arians at Rimini they assumed this name 
as their distinctive appellation, and the profession of faith which 
claims to have been written by them is named, “ Exposition 
of the integral and Catholic faith.” The Arians of course 
imitated this example, called themselves the Catholics, and put 
forth the exposition for which Athanasius rebukes them, as 
the Catholic faith. The orthodox in East and West considered 
the term as distinctive of those who had retained the integral 
faith in contradistinction from all heretics who had one way or 
another violated its integrity.” “Placet,” said the bishops at 
Rimini, “ut heretici SS. damnentur, quo possit Ecclesia fide 
inconcussa, que vere Catholica est, in pace perpetua permanere.” 
The earliest orthodox profession written after the Council is 
entitled, “ Fides Catholica exposita apud Fariseam civitatem,” 
and the letter of Damasus to Paulinus contained a Confessio 
Fidei Catholice, which, together with the Nicene Faith, was to 
be signed by all suspected of heresy. If then the term 
“Catholic Faith” is to be regarded as an indication of the age 


13 The Athanasian Creed, pp. 30, 31. 

14 Athanasius, lot. cit. nn. 6, 7. 

13 Cf. Zpistola Liberii ad Eusebium, Dionysium, &c., apud Hilarium, Frag- 
ment. vi. ; Item, Definitio Catholica in Concilio Ariminensi, Fragment. vii. Frag- 
ment, viii. per totum ; Zpistola Liberit ad Catholicos Episcopos Italia. From these 
documents it will appear that Fides Catholica and Fides integra were equivalent 


terms. 
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of a document designated by it or characterized by its emphatic 
repetition, such document may well be thought to belong to a 
period immediately following the Council of Rimini rather than 
any other. At least, the controversy about the ame Catholic 
belongs peculiarly to that time. 

The next phrase to be examined is, Vnuie Deum in Trinttate 
et Trinitatem in unitate veneremur. This form in its distinct 
parts is found fassim in the writings of Athanasius, of Hilary, 
and of most of their contemporaries. Athanasius quotes it 
from Dionysius of Alexandria almost as given above from the 
Quicungue—* We extend the Unity into the undivided Trinity ; 
and again we contract the undivided Trinity into Unity.” 

Gregory Nazianzen speaks of himself as one of those who 
had been accused at the Synod of Alexandria for using the 
form rpeis iroordoss.” The year after the synod, anno 363, he 
preached a sermon at Nazianzum “on peace,” and in it laboured 
in the spirit of the synod to reconcile the contending theologians 
of his native Church. The following passage occurs in this 
oration—“Guarding the noble deposit we have received from 
our Fathers, we adore the Father, the Son, and Holy Ghost, 
distinguishing before we have united, and uniting before we 
have distinguished. Neither taking Three as One, ... but 
believing Three to be One. For they are One, not in Person 
(odx% ivosrdéces) but in Godhead. Unity adored in Trinity and 
Trinity comprised in Unity. All adorable, all kingly, of the 
same throne and glory, higher than the world, above time, 
increate, invisible, beyond touch and comprehension.”® I quote 
this passage in preference to many others of equal force, because 
it contains some expressions which we know were contained in 
the Alexandrian decree, and for this reason, and on account of 
the circumstances in which it was spoken, there is a fair pre- 
sumption that the other expressions in it were derived from the 
same source. 

My next witness will be Epiphanius, and as I shall have 
more than once to cite him, I may at once state that I set a 
special value on his evidence from the fact that within a 
year after the Synod of Alexandria, he was at Antioch 
with Paulinus examining its Acts. He uses this form exactly 
as found in the Quicungue. It is also found in Tertullian,” in 


16 Athanasius, De Sententia Dionysii, n. 17. 
17 Nazianzen, Orat. xxi. n. 35. 18 Jbid. Orat. vi. (prima de pace) xxii. 
19 Epiphanius, //eres. 1xii. vi. *0 Tertullianus, Adversus Praxeam, C. ii. 
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Pheebadius,” in the hymns of Marius Victorinus on the Trinity, 
with slight variations, and in Amphilochius in the same words 
as in the Quicunqgue.™ 

I have said there is a fair presumption that the words 
quoted above from Nazianzen were to a great extent taken 
from thé Alexandrian decree. This can be confirmed. In his 
second oration on peace, spoken some years later, he speaks 
of “a rule of piety” which proposes “that we adore the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, One Godhead and 
power in Three, adding nothing and taking nothing away. 

. For there is nothing in it [the Trinity] greater or less.” 
He shows how this excludes the cvvaipeoss of Sabellius, and 
the diaipeorg of Arius, that the Godhead, though One, is pre- 
dicated of each no less than if it belonged to each exclusively, 
when all are entitled to equal honour, and are alike. Yet they 
are not “Gods.”” Now Gregory tells us that Athanasius was the 
first to deliver in writing what he here proposes as a “rule of 
piety ;”** and we know that in saying so he referred to the Synod 
of Alexandria. Therefore we may conclude that his language 
is taken from the decrees of the synod. The oration from 
which the above is given is entirely occupied with the questions 
settled there, and if the reader will compare it and the preceding 
extract with the language of the Quicungue from verse 3 to 20, 
he will find that it applies all the theological principles, and uses 
most of the expressions contained in this latter. I need hardly 
add that the term “rule of piety” implies an authoritative 
definition which no Catholic would be permitted to gainsay. 
We have therefore something more than a presumption, some- 
thing amounting to a probable demonstration that the form, 
Unitas in Trinttate et Trinttas in Unitate, which we have heard 
spoken of as if it were almost a modern form, was contained 
in the Alexandrian decree. The same may be said of the 
fourth verse, WMegue confundentes personas neque substantiam 
separantes, except only the word fersonas, of which I shall next 
speak. Comparing these two verses together, it will appear that 
untitas in Trinitate was aimed against the Sabellians, the Unztas 
being taken for granted and the 7yrinitas predicated; on the 
other hand, the second portion of the form is aimed against the 


1 De Fide Orthodoxa. Proem. 
23 Fragment. iv. Apud Migne, t. xxxix. p. 101. 33 Tbid. Orat. xxii. xii. 
34 Orat. xxi. xxxiii. 
% Z.¢, Socrates, Hist. Eccles. lib. iii. c. 7 ; Sozomen, lib. v. c. xii. 
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Arians. This may be seen still more clearly by reference to 
the context of the passage quoted. It is plain beyond a doubt 
that the original form is as we now have it in the Quicunque. 
The converse form found in the middle ages was an unintentional 
blunder of the transcribers. 

The fifth verse runs, Alia est enim Persona Patris, &c., and 
with this I must take verse 26, Sed tote tres Persone coeterne 
Sibi sunt et coequales. I take from Montfaucon the difficulty raised 
as to these expressions. He says—“If any one will compare 
the formulas of faith written by Athanasius or in his time with 
this symbol, he will find so great a difference between them, that 
on this account alone he will not hesitate to attribute it to 
another writer than Athanasius, and to another age. Let who 
will run over the confessions of faith which Athanasius accu- 
rately coilected of his own time, will he find that formula ves 
personas, in Greek rpeiz ixoordotig, admitted and promulgated in 
the symbols of Catholics? For, although the doctrine of the 
Church on that point was always one and the same, such 
formulas had not yet been received or professed in the Church, 
as we have proved at length in our general preface.”** I must, 
in justice to the great patristic scholar whose words I have 
quoted, and to many able and learned writers whose argument 
he expresses, remark that they had before them the old tradition 
which ascribed the Quicungue to the younger years of Athanasius. 
From this point of view the judgment formed is correct. But 
nothing can be more historically proved than this, viz.: that 
at the Synod of Alexandria, in order to vindicate the Catholics 
from the charge of Sabellianism, and to exclude that heresy, 
the rpe7g isoordeesg was decisively adopted and incorporated into 
the synodal decree. Rufinus says soexpressly. Having related 
the dispute about the isdsracis and spéowrw, he adds—“ Therefore 
confession was to be made [in the Alexandrian decree brought 
by Eusebius to Italy], that there were three sudszstences, which 
seemed to signify the same as three subsisting Persons, on 
account of the Sabellian heresy, lest we should afford suspicion 
of being followers of that profession which confesses a Trinity 
in name only and not in reality and subsistence (redus e¢ sub- 
sistentiis).”*" Here Rufinus almost reproduces the words that are 
used in the letter to the Antiochenes in defence of the three 
hypostases. In that letter Athanasius states that all at the 


% Diatribe in Symbolum Quicungue, iii. 
7” Rufinus, Hist, Zeccles. lib. i. cap. xxix. 
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synod were quite satisfied with the explanation given of the 
sense in which the hypostases were used, and though liberty was 
left to each of the contending parties to wse its own terms, yet 
all were obliged to receive the form of the three hypostases in 
the sense explained. “We warn you,” says the latter, “not 
rashly to condemn or reject those who so profess, and accord- 
ingly interpret the words they use. Those on the other hand 
who refuse to profess these things and explain the words in the 
same way, drive from you as suspected of heresy and put to 
shame.” But Rufinus tells us it was decreed that confession 
was to be made in subsisting Persons ; which can mean nothing 
else than hypostases, and Socrates and Sozomen expressly relate 
that the three hypostases were included in the Alexandrian 
decree in refutation of the Sabellian heresy. 

The word hypostasis had long before the Arian heresy two 
meanings. It meant substance, and it meant person, that is, 
subsisting being. In the former sense the Fathers applied it to 
the Divinity, and the Arians, and some Catholics in the third 
century, through ignorance, to the Persons, affirming that there 
were three separate hypostases or substances in the Godhead. 
Dionysius, Bishop of Rome, forbade the expression zz this latter 
sense, as leading to an admission of three Gods, and Athanasius, 
in the same sense, and for the same reasons, more than once 
repudiates it.** But neither of them ever once objected to the 
expression “three hypostases” simply, or, without explaining 
that they meant to condemn the use of “three separate 
hypostases,” that is, three gods. 

Montfaucon himself says—“ And if Athanasius ever forbids 
it to be said that the Son is of a different hypostasis from the 
Father, he at once adds the following interpretation, viz.: That 
hypostasis is to be understood as substance;” nor had he met 
with any exception to this rule in the genuine works of 
Athanasius.” Thus, whenever Athanasius repudiates the ex- 
pression he does so invariably in its heretical sense. But in the 
Catholic sense, that is in the sense of three persons, he never 
once rejects it, but by the admission of Montfaucon uses it 
more than once.*® In his exposition of faith Athanasius says, 
“There are not in God three hypostases divided among them- 
selves.” “By which mode of speech,” says Montfaucon, “ rpeig 


28 Athanasius, De Decretis Synod. Nican. 26, 27; E-xpositio Fidet, 2. 
, - 4? , 
*9 Montfaucon, Pref. Gen. ad Opera Athanasii, sect. iv. v. 
30 Tbhid. Admonitio in Librum de Incarnat.. iii. 
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vrooraoeis is declared sound and orthodox.” Again Athanasius 
Says, ras cpeig imoordosg rersiog deimvivra éoriv, * by which he 
declares that the term, without any qualification, is to be received. 
Again, in his book on the Incarnation, against the Arians, 
he says, “For there is One Godhead and One God in three 
hypostases.”*? We have seen that he defends and explains 
the expression in his letter to the Antiochenes, and that he 
introduced it into the synodal decree. As a form of expression 
“the three hypostases”” was expressly defended by Basil and the 
two Gregories; it was used by Amphilochius and Epiphanius: 
the word is never used in any other sense than as the equivalent 
of person by Cyril of Jerusalem and Didymus, and it was at 
the Synod of Alexandria accepted by Paulinus and his followers, 
and inserted into the profession of faith by which they cleared 
themselves of suspicion of heresy before Athanasius. In 
the West, Tertullian taught that the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost were three distinct Persons. The form is found in the 
letter of Damasus to Paulinus, and in the letter of the Synod of 
Constantinople to Damasus. St. Hilary expressly teaches the 
distinction of Persons in the Trinity, and maintained that the 
form “three hypostases,” expressed in the exposition of the 
Encenia of Antioch, anno 341, did not involve divisio substan- 
tiarum, but was introduced to exclude the ¢riplicts vocabuli 
unionem of the Sabellians.** He also defends the eighteenth 
anathema of the second Synod of Sirmium, held in the year 351, 
“Si quis Patrem et Filium et Spiritum unam Personam dicat, 
anathema sit,”** and he repeatedly asserts that the Father and 
the Son are alius and a/ius with a view to maintain the distinctio 
Personarum. Phcebadius, who was the first to join Hilary after 
the return of this latter from exile, defends a Trinity of Persons, 
and uses the form “tres Personas, unius substantie et unius 
Divinitatis. I conceive, therefore, that so far from assuming 
that the form ¢res persone is of later introduction than the Synod 
of Alexandria, it is sufficiently proved that it well might be, 
and that it actually was, expressed in the decrees of that synod. 

The sixth verse of the creed is, Sed Patris et Filii et 
Spiritus Sancti una est divinitas, @qualis gloria, coeterna 
majestas. We have already seen that the first portion of 
this verse belongs in a special way to the Alexandrian decree. 
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We learn from Gregory Nazienzen that it first became a 
rule of faith in that decree. Vigilius of Thapsus tells us that 
Athanasius, Eusebius, and Lucifer by his delegates, put forth 
plenissimam confessionis regulam against the Macedonians 
regarding the Divinity of the Holy Ghost, and of His being 
of the same substance as the Father and the Son. Rufinus 
tells us that it was expressed in the Alexandrian decree that 
the Holy Ghost was “of the same divinity and substance” as 
the Father and the Son. Socrates says of the Bishops at the 
Synod of Alexandria—“ They asserted the Divinity of the Holy 
Ghost and included Him in the consubstantial Trinity.” 
Sozomen adds—“ They confessed that the Holy Ghost is of 
the same substance as the Father and the Son, and they made 
use of the term ‘ Trinity.” And St. Ambrose says, “Verbum si 
offenderit, virtutem professionis interrogato. Professio autem 
Fidei sententia est, quam adversum Sabellianos et Arianos ita 
a majoribus traditam tenemus ut Patrem Deum et Filium ejus 
Unigenitum et Spiritum Sanctum veneremur ; hanc Trinitatem 
unius esse substantia, mavjestatis, divinitatis.”** St. Gregory’s 
words regarding the “same glory” are already before the reader. 
I may observe that the profession of faith here mentioned by 
Ambrose cannot possibly be any other than the Alexandrian 
or Liberian decree, as I shall prove later. The Pplenissima 
confessio of Vigilius speaks for itself. 

The assertion of the equal majesty and glory of the Three 
Persons in the Trinity was expressed in the Quzcunque clearly 
because the Arians and the Macedonians denied it. They 
intrepreted the Trisagion to indicate three distinct degrees or 
kinds of glory in the Trinity, and they interpreted its sequel, 
“Lord God of Sabaoth,” to reveal three degrees of regal power 
or authority distributed between them. The Father, they said, 
was compared to a King, the Son to a Judge, and the Holy 
Ghost to an Advocate, thus attributing to each different kinds 
of majesty as of glory. 

St. Athanasius in refutation of this shows that the Trisagion 
reveals to us three perfect hypostases in one regal dignity, from 
which it follows that the Divine Persons all possess the same 
eternal empire.** Again, pursuing the same argument in 
another work, he says, “And when the seraphim glorify God 
thrice, saying, Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of Sabaoth, they 


36 Vigilius Tapsensis, Contra Eutycheten, lib. v. c. iii. 
37 Ambrosius, Zf/st. xlviii. 38 Loc. cit. Jn illud omnia, &c. nn. 6, 7. 
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glorify the Father, and the Son, and the Holy Ghost. Where- 
fore, as in the name of the Father and of the Son we are 
baptized, so also in the name of the Holy Ghost; and we are 
made the sons of God and not of gods. For the Lord of 
Sabaoth is the Father, and the Son, and the Holy Ghost. For 
there is One Godhead and One God in three hypostases.”*® 
He then goes on to prove that the Son and the Holy Ghost 
are the One Lord and God as well as the Father, and possess 
the same glory and kingdom. We find both the expressions 
“One Godhead” and “One God,” or the Latin form uwzus put 
in apposition with the Three Persons of the Trinity, introduced 
about this time into theological phraseology. Of the former 
expression I have said enough; of the latter it is most likely 
that some discussion had taken place and some judgment been 
pronounced about the time of the Council of Rimini, for while, 
up to that time, we find in Hilary the form “ Pater et Filius 
unum, non unus,” we have in a work of Marius Victorinus, who 
was in Rome most probably when the bishops returned from 
exile assembled there, the couclusion of rather a lengthy 
argument, as follows: “ Unde Pater, Filius, et Spiritus Sanctus 
non solum unum sed unus Deus.”* We learn also from 
Phoebadius that there was about the same time a warm 
dispute between the Arians and Catholics regarding this 
expression." We have already seen from Hilary that it was 
expressed in the Fides Occidentalium. 

The portion of the Quicungue which lies between the seventh 
and twentieth verses is very remarkable. It begins by affirming 
the perfect similitude of the Three Divine Persons—Qualis 
Pater, talis Filius, talis Spiritus Sanctus. It then asserts that 
each is increate, immense and eternal, almighty, Lord and 
God ; and yet that these three attributes and three appellations 
are, if taken absolutely, to be predicated only of one. Again, 
from verse 21 to 24 the three personal properties are set forth, 
and from this arrangement we see that the compilers of the 
creed had determined to proceed on a preconceived plan, 
limiting the number of predications to three in each of the three 
orders. It may be of some use to bear this in mind, in order 
to help us to explain why certain predications, commonly found 
in St. Athanasius or his contemporaries, are excluded. I take 


39 Ambrosius, De /ucarnat. n. 10. 
49 Marius Victorinus, Contra Arianos, lib. iii. c. xviii. 
41 Loc. cit. cc. iii, iv. xiii. 
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it that the selection was made with a view to give preference 
to such points as tended better to explain the dogma to be 
treated, or which were of greater controversial importance in the 
leading questions at issue. 

The pith of St. Athanasius’ doctrine, and indeed of that of 
all the Fathers, is that excepting the three personal relations 
and their correlatives, there is absolutely no distinction in the 
Trinity ; but that all that is and can be said of the Godhead 
in Itself—apart from the relations of creatures to It—is equally 
true of the Three Persons. But that the relations are real 
distinctions and eternal. Whatever is said of the Divine Nature 
is said of each Person, but as there is but one Nature there 
is but one absolute subject of all such predications and not as 
many absolute subjects as there are Persons. This fuller 
theological treatment of the Trinity was elicited by the 
questioning and cavilling of the Macedonians, which, as I 
have said, the Fathers after some hesitation resolved on 
answering. . It is brought out chiefly by St. Athanasius in 
his letters to Serapion, particularly in the third letter. In 
the second letter he had shown the unity and the distinction 
between the Father and the Son, in order, as he tells us in 
the third, that he might establish the same truths with regard 
to the Holy Ghost. “The ‘ém,” he says, “I call those things by 
which He [God] is known, such as that He is almighty, Being, 
immutable, and the like, spoken of above.”*? The idm which 
he mentions are that God is eternal, almighty, immutable, 
and neither created nor made. Now all these things are said 
of the Son equally with the Father. “Whatever we understand 
to be in the Father, it is not to be doubted that the same are 
in the Son.” Therefore he adds, “The Father is eternal— 
the Son is eternal.” And again, “The Father is almighty— 
the Son is almighty.” “The Father is God—the Son is 
God.” And finally, “The Father has nothing which does 
not belong to the Son.”* All this is mostly intended by 
St. Athanasius as an introduction to his doctrine regarding 
the Holy Ghost. “Not without reason have I first written 
of the Son of God, that from a knowledge of the Son we 
may obtain a knowledge of the Holy Ghost, for such as we know 
the propriety (sdérnra) of the Son to be with respect to the 
Father [the participation of attributes], such has the Holy Ghost 
with respect to the Son. And as the Son said, ‘ All whatsoever 
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the Father has are mine,’ so all these things we discern through 
the Son (ds rod vio) to be in the Holy Ghost.” From this 
ruling principle of his theology, St. Athanasius proves that 
the Holy Ghost is increate, immense, and the same One Lord 
and God as the Father and the Son.” 

In his orations against the Arians, St. Athanasius speaks 
only incidentally of the Holy Ghost. He teaches that the 
Trinity is increate and eternal; that Its glory is one, and that 
It is the “Most High King, the Lord of Sabaoth.”“ The 
Son, he says, is the image of the Father, whence the appel- 
lations of the Father, Lord, God, Almighty, &c., are given to 
the Son.” Again, “Because They (the Father and the Son) are 
One, the Godhead Itself is One; therefore the same things 
are said of the Son that are said of the Father, except only 
the name of Father.” Thus the Son is almighty, Lord, light, 
and Athanasius adds, “And whatever else of the like you can 
find.” He concludes, “Such therefore as the Father is, such 
also is the Son.” 

I have said that among the attributes ascribed by Athanasius 
to the Holy Ghost, is that He is immense. I do not find 
in Athanasius any of the words by which this attribute is 
designated by his contemporaries, though I have little doubt 
they are to be found somewhere in his extant works. But I find 
that indicated by him which is described by the Eastern writers 
of the third and fourth century as dyerpos, awepiypugos, ayxdapnros, 
and by the Latins as zmmensus. As eternal implies—out of 
or beyond the order of time, so immense in its theological 
signification means outside of the order of space. It means 
that transcendental presence in all creation, penetrating, uphold- 
ing, comprehending, and seeing all things spiritual and material, 
which excludes movement and extension alike, and can belong 
alone to the One infinite and simple Being. This attribute 
of God was explained and predicated of the Trinity in West 
and East long before the appearance of Arian or Macedonian 
heresy, and it is used by Hilary and the Western writers, and 
by Athanasius and the Easterns to confute those heresies, for 
it is abundantly shown in the Sacred Scriptures as belonging 
to the Holy Ghost, and thus was an obvious and easy means 
of proving that His Divinity had been directly revealed. 

“4 Epist. iii. 1. Tid. 4, 5. 
46 Orat. i. Contra Arianos, 18. 47 Orat. ii. 21. 
 Orat. iii. 35—41; Cf. Hilarius, De Zrinitate, lib. i. 4; Nazianzen, Orat, xxiii. 8. 
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I have spoken in particular of the attribute of immensity, 
because Dean Stanley commenting on the fact that in the 
Protestant version “incomprehensible” is substituted for 
“immense,” takes occasion to make some very odd remarks, 
which it may be useful to mention here. “ Modern readers,” he 
tells us, “approach the doctrine of the Trinity with a sense of 
mystery which to the framer of this creed [the Quzcungue] was 
quite unknown.” Even the work of St. Augustine, he tells us, 
from which the Quicunque is supposed to be drawn, shows a very 
slight indication of the more purely modern element of awe, 
though there is in his writing “a profound sense of humility and 
hesitancy ;” but “there is nothing of this diffidence in the creed 
of the unknown Frenchman or Spaniard. One only word, as 
it appears in the English translation, might seem to lean in 
this direction, and has much encouraged this erroneous notion 
of its purpose—the word ‘incomprehensible.”* And again, 
“But in the original Latin there is no such thought. It 
represents another truth altogether. It is simply zammensus— 
‘unmeasured,’ ‘not confined to any particular place,’ and conveys 
the notion not of the mystery, but of the indefinite extension 
of the Divine Nature. The difference between zsmensus and 
‘incomprehensible,’ indicates the difference between the per- 
fectly comprehensible and intelligible notion of the doctrine 
of the Trinity, as conceived by the author of the Athanasian 
Creed, and its inscrutable and unfathomable obscurity, as con- 
ceived by modern theologians.” 

My readers must not suppose that I am abusing their 
credulity when I represent the above to be the veritable opinion 
and language of a distinguished Anglican writer of Church 
history. The Fathers of the Church teach that the mystery 
of the Trinity is inscrutable and incomprehensible at the same 
time that they teach it is immense. They do not mean by 
the latter term that the Divine Nature is “not confined to any 
particular place,” or “indefinitely extended,” but, as I have 
said, that it is altogether out of the order of place, purely 
spiritual, and therefore beyond the liability of localization or 
extension." Tertullian, from a principle of false philosophy, and 


49 Dean Stanley, On the Athanasian Creed, p. 13. 
 P. 24. 
51 St. Hilary, on the words, Miradilis facta est scientia tua ex me (Psalm cxxxviii. 6), 
says—‘‘ Sed mirabilis quaomodo? Nempe cum omnia esse intra Deum docetur, dum 
y ' 1 ’ 
Deum esse in omnibus preedicatur, dum immensa et incomprehensibilis natura intus 
atque extra manens, locos omnes quibus contineri possit excedat. Mirabile est Deum 
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not from any interpretation of the Church’s faith, taught that 
the Divine Nature partook of some of the qualities of a body; 
but his teaching in this respect was repudiated as a blasphemy, 
and St. Augustine refutes his opinion by the argument that 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, are immense. The 
word does not convey to those who are instructed in the Faith 
the idea of extension or any material attribute, but of the 
omnipresence of an infinite and all-seeing Spirit. I should 
have supposed that such a thought would command the 
reverence of rational beings quite as much as that suggested 
by “incomprehensible.” Surely the monuments that surround 
Dean Stanley when he performs his modern services within 
the venerable walls of Westminster Abbey, should have pre- 
served him from the historical error, injurious to the Fathers, 
not to mention holier names, of supposing that we had to 
wait for the heroes and heroines of the Reformation to conceive 
the idea of religious reverence or awe. 

The portion of the Qwicungue I have been considering, 
contains in almost alternate propositions with the affirmative 
verses a series of denials that there are three Gods, Lords, 
Eternals, &c. This, as I have already said, was a necessity 
owing to the accusations not only of Sabellianism but of 
Tritheism, brought against the Catholics, and it is the invari- 
able accompaniment of the assertion of the three distinct 
Persons in the controversial writings of the time. But there 
was clearly a rule imposed in the early Church which forbade 
the faithful to speak of the persons collectively as Gods or 
Lords. The language of the Creed in verses 19, 20, remind 
us forcibly of the words of Tertullian, where he says, “ Duos 
tamen Deos, et Duos Dominos nunquam ex ore nostro pro- 
ferimus ; non quasi non Pater Deus, et Filius Deus, et Spiritus 
Sanctus Deus, et Deus unusquisque,” &c.;°? and of Phcebadius 
—‘Tres personas unius esse essentiz, unius majestatis atque 
potentiz credimus. Et ideo unum Deum confitemur, quia 
unitas majestatis plurium vocabulo Deos prohibet appellari.”™ 
Again, Dionysius, as quoted by Athanasius, condemns some 
Catholics as teaching, “as it were,” three Gods, because 
ubique esse, et nusquam abesse; in omnibus esse, et totum esse; et extra locos et 
tempora pro infinitate atque ceternitate sua semper esse.” St. Hilary, at least, did not 
understand ‘‘immensus” to indicate either extension or a ‘‘ perfectly comprehensible” 
notion of the Trinity. 

52 In Praxeam, c. xiii. 
53 Loc. cit. 
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in their arguments with the Sabellians they maintained 
three hypostases separated one from the other.** St. Atha- 
nasius, in his exposition of faith, rejects the three separate 
hypostases on the same grounds. The three hypostases simply 
are asserted, but three Gods are denied in the profession of 
faith drawn up at the Encenia of Antioch, axxo 341, as it is 
given by Athanasius, and by Hilary, who defends it as a 
Catholic profession; and in the profession of faith of the 
Synod of Sardica, anno 347, those who say “three Gods” are 
anathematized. Finally, the three hypostases are approved, 
and three separate hypostases are rejected, in the letter 
to the Antiochenes, and Rufinus implies that the same was 
expressed in the Alexandrian decree. The principle on which 
these seemingly paradoxical affirmations and denials are made is 
explained by St. Basil in several places, but more fully in his 
book on the Holy Ghost,” in which the reader will find most of 
the expressions of the Qutcungue, which I have passed over 
lightly, reproduced word for word. This work was written about 
the year 374, about two years after he had received the Fides 
Occidentalium. From the foregoing I think it will be seen that 
although in the later years of the life of Athanasius many 
new theological terms were imported into the symbolical 
language of the Church, so as almost to give a new aspect to it, 
nevertheless, the effect of the controversies of this time was to 
bring to the front much that had lain almost latent in previous 
controversies. 

Several of the verses of the Quicunque, are simple and direct 
replies to the questions of the Arians or Macedonians. These 
had asked, Qualis est Filius? qualis est Spiritus Sanctus ? &c. 
The reply was, Qualis Pater et Filius talis Spiritus Sanctus. 
They asked, Quantus est? The answer was, /mmensus. They 
inquired, An creatus est? The Fathers affirmed that each of 
the Divine Persons was increate—neither created nor made. 
They asked, regarding the Holy Ghost, Unde est ? and we shall 
presently see that the instant reply was from East and West— 
A Patre et Filio procedit. 

The twenty-first and the three following verses of the Qud- 
cungque are occupied with the distinctive notes (yvwpiouara) of 
each Divine Person. I omit mention of the denial that each is 
made or created, or the statement that each is one, as all this is 


54 Athanasius, De De-cretis Nican. Syn. n. 26. 
55 Basil, De Spir. Sanc. c. xvii. xviii. 
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found in the writings of Athanasius and of his contemporaries. 
I confine myself to those predications which may be questioned, 
or which help to throw light on the structure of the Creed. These 
are in the present case—“ Pater non genitus,” “Filius genitus,” 
“Spiritus Sanctus a Patre et Filio procedens.” The following 
extract from Gregory Nazianzen will help to show the bearing 
of these expressions on the Macedonian heresy. Among the 
other questions proposed by them was this, “What is wanting 
in the Holy Ghost to be the Son? But for something wanting, 
He would be the Son.” Gregory answers, “We do not say 
that anything is wanting, for in God nothing is wanting; but 
the difference of irradiation (riz éxgdveews), or, so to speak, of 
mutual relationship, causes the difference of name. Nor is 
anything wanting to the Son to be the Father, for filiation is 
no defect; neither on this account is He the Father, otherwise 
something would be wanting to the Father that He might be 
the Son; nor is the Father the Son: nor does this in any 
way imply a defect or inferiority according to the essence. 
But this, to be wzbegotten, and begotten, and to proceed, indicate 
that the Father is by appellation named one, the Son another, 
the Holy Ghost another, that the distinction of the three 
hypostases should be kept without confusion in the one nature 
and dignity of the Godhead. Nor is the Son the Father, for 
the Father is one, yet the Son is that which the Father is; 
nor is the Spirit the Son, because He is from God, for the 
Only-begotten is one, yet the Spirit is that which the Son is: 
they are three in one Godhead, one in thrée properties.” 

St. Hilary wrote his work on the Trinity at the first appear- 
ance of the Macedonian controversy, and it is doubtful whether 
he wrote in reply to their questionings or those similarly pro- 
posed by the Arians, but it is certain that when he wrote the 
“whole school of heretics,”** as he tells us, were troubling the 
Catholics about the origin of the Holy Ghost. Having therefore 
explained the properties of the Father and the Son, he adds, 
“But of the Holy Ghost we can neither be silent, nor is it 
necessary to speak; still we cannot remain silent for the sake 
of those who do not know. It is unnecessary to speak of 
Him Who is to be confessed as having as His authors the Father 
and the Son (Qui Patre et Filio auctoribus confitendus est). And 
I think we should not discuss whether He exists or not. For 
He is, Who is given, received, obtained ; and He Who is joined 

56 Nazianzen, Orat. xxxi. n. 9. 67 Hilarius, De 7rinitate, 1. viii. n. 19. 
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to the confession of the Father and the Son cannot be separated 
from the confession of the Father and the Son. For to us the 
whole is imperfect when anything is wanting to the whole.” 
Then having cited several passages from Scripture in which 
the Holy Ghost is spoken of as Spiritus Dei, Spiritus 
Christi, and er Deo, he adds—“ Therefore because He is, 
and is given, and is possessed, and is of God, let the calum- 
niators cease their words. When they say, By whom is He, 
and wherefore, and what is He (“per quem sit, et ob quid sit, 
et qualis sit”)? our answer, though it may displease the 
inquirers, is, Per quem omnia et ex quo omnia sunt, et quia 
Spiritus est Dei, Donum fidelium.”** The terms, “ex quo 
omnia,” and “per quem omnia,” Hilary had previously shown 
to belong to the Son, so that, in answer to the question, 
“Through whom is the Holy Ghost?” he says virtually, “ By 
and from the Son.” 

Again, answering the doubt as to whether the procession 
of the Holy Ghost is a generation (ax geniti processionem), he 
comes to the other question, “Utrum ex Patre, an ex Filio 
Spiritum Paracletum putent esse?” He says the Lord did 
not leave this doubtful; in proof of which he cites verses 
12, 13, 14, 15 of St. John xvi, in which the words occur, “De 
mco accipiet [Spiritus],” and “Omnia quecunque habet Pater 
mea sunt.’ From this he shows that a Patre procedere and 
a Filio accipere and a Patre accipere mean the same thing, 
because the Father and the Son are one—“ Quod ambo unum 
sunt.” Whence, “Id quod accipiet a Patre Spiritus Veritatis 
id Filius dandum a se esse fateatur.” This is in reply to the 
question, Does the Holy Ghost proceed from the Father or 
the Son? Hilary answers, The Lord has Himself revealed 
it; He proceeds from the Father and the Son. Not that the 
form of these words is found in Hilary, but this is his declared 


58 Hilarius, ]. i. n. 29. The translation I have given of the words, Patre et Filio 
auctoribus, is that which I find generally adopted, yet the words themselves might 
seem to imply, ‘‘the Father and the Son moving us thereto,” namely, to the con- 
fession of the Holy Ghost. The point is not material to my argument which 
depends on the following passage, yet it may be well to observe that in a previous 
passage Hilary speaks of the Son as auctorem «jus, that is of the Holy Ghost (n. 4). 
Hilary and other early Latin writers use the word ‘‘auctor” as indicating the origin 
of the Holy Ghost in the same sense as r7y% used by Athanasius for the same 
purpose, and as principium is elsewhere used by Hilary himself. Thus in denying the 
double Procession he says: ‘‘ Nullam in Spiritu Sancto duplicitatem intelligi, prop- 
terea quod Pater et Filius existentiam illi subpeditent ; unde ambo unum principium 
Spiritus Sancti sunt” (.Spictleg. Rom. t. vi. p. 73). 
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meaning. What I conceiye to be of importance in these 
extracts is, (1) that Hilary understands the procession of the 
Holy Ghost from the Father and the Son to be a revealed 
truth which, as he makes known to us in the context, no 
one is at liberty to gainsay; (2) that it is a point to be 
acknowledged in a confession of the Trinity, as without it the 
confession is imperfect. We may well compare this with the 
words of Vigilius of Thapsus, who tells us that Athanasius, 
Eusebius, and Lucifer, “ plenissimam contra Macedonium de 
Sancti Spiritus Deitate confessionis regulam conscripserunt.”” 
Vigilius in his profession of faith (which is for the most 
part a paraphrase of the Qwzcungue), represents Athanasius 
as repeatedly insisting on the procession of the Holy Ghost 
from the Father and the Son, and proving the procession 
from the Son by several Scriptural citations. Vigilius flourished 
towards the close of the fifth century, and has been thought by 
some to have been the author of the Quicungue. I doubt whether 
it has been noticed that his doctrine of the Trinity (I shall 
speak later of the Incarnation) so exactly corresponds in words 
and form with what we know and with what he himself tells us 
of the Alexandrian decrees, that there is reason to believe 
he drew from that source, as many later writers did. It is 
at least worthy of remark that he proposes the procession 
of the Holy Ghost, “a Patre et Filio,” as the Catholic 
Faith, and under the name of Athanasius. We have it from 
another writer, a contemporary of Vigilius, Avitus Bishop of 
Vienne, that the procession of the Holy Ghost was contained 
in the “Catholic Faith,’ and insisted upon as an integral part 
of the confession of all the faithful. In some fragments pub- 
lished by Baluze from a work of Avitus which has perished, 
we read, “In Divinitate Spiritus Sancti, quem nec factum 
legimus, nec genitum, nec creatum, Deus est.... Nos vero 
Spiritum Sanctum dicimus a Filio et Patre procedere.” Again, 
“Ut sicut est proprium Spiritui Sancto a Patre Filioque pro- 
cedere, istud Catholica fides, etiamsi renuentibus non persuaserit, 
in sue tamen discipline regula non excedit.”*! Here we find 
verse 23 of the Quicungue given as a quotation, and the doctrine 
by which it is characterized as belonging to the rule of faith 
and the Catholic Faith. 
59 Vigilius, Contra Eutycheten, 1. v. n. 111. 


8 Vigilius, Professio Ariana et Confessio Catholica Athanasii. 
1 Baluze, Alisceldlanea. Editio Mansi, vol. ii. p. 10. 
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My object here is not to prove the tradition regarding the 
procession of the Holy Ghost from the Father and the Son, 
but to show that the form expressing this doctrine came down 
from the Macedonian controversy, and was coeval with the 
Alexandrian decree. Whoever desires to see that the doctrine 
and the formula in question are commonly to be found in the 
writings of the fifth century and in many of the writings of the 
latter half of the fourth, can consuit Petavius or Franzelin on 
the Trinity, or the Damascene Conferences of Lequien. It will 
be enough for me to say that the forms, “a Patre et Filio 
procedens,” and “de Patre et Filio procedens,” are found in 
the writings of St. Austin,” as the first is found in those of his 
instructor, St. Ambrose of Milan. St. Ambrose wrote his work 
De Spiritu Sancto, in which this form occurs, azzo 381, and 
dedicated it to the Emperor Gratian.@ He was then in corres- 
pondence with the Emperors regarding the state of the Eastern 
Churches, and was urging upon Theodosius in particular some 
measures for the suppression of the Apollinarian heresy, and 
for the recognition of the claims of Paulinus to the see of 
Antioch. This was the occasion of certain complaints against 
Ambrose, or (possibly) against the Western Bishops in general, 
for in the following year we find him writing in his own and 
their defence to Theodosius, and from the nature of the defence 
it would appear that the complaint included a charge of some 
innovation in the forms of faith. He writes as follows— 
“Neque plane nos tanquam ex forma aliquid innovavimus ; 
sed sancte memorize Athanasii, qui quasi columen fidei fuit, 
et veteris sanctitatis patrum nostrorum in conciliis definita 
servantes, non evellimus terminos, quos posuerunt patres nostri 
nec hereditariz communionis jura violamus, sed debitam vestro 
imperio honorificentiam reservantes, studiosos nos pacis et ° 
quietis ostendimus.”™ 

Whatever be the full explanation of this passage, I think 
one thing may be gathered from it, viz., that Ambrose recog- 
nized some rule of faith and discipline and of ecclesiastical 
communion, which he referred to Athanasius and to synodal 
decrees, the terms of which he declares that he has not ex- 
ceeded ; and from parallel passages we can ascertain that this 
standard regarded in a special way the doctrine of the Holy 
Ghost. Writing eight years later to Sabinus, who had pro- 


6 Augustinus, De 77rinitate, 1. iv. c. 20; 1. xv. c. 18. 
63 Ambrosius, De Spiritu Sancta, 1. i. c. 11. “4 Lpistola xiv. 
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posed some difficulties to him, he says, “Verbum si offenderit, 
virtutem professionis interrogato. Professio autem fidei sen- 
tentia est quam adversus Sabellianos et Arianos ita a majo- 
ribus traditam tenémus, ut Patrem Deum, et Filium ejus 
unigenitum, et Spiritum Sanctum veneremur: hanc Trinitatem 
unius esse substantiz, majestatis, divinitatis.” And he adds, 
yet speaking of the same profession, “ Filium itaque cozternum 
Patri suscepisse carnem, natum de Spiritu Sancto ex Virgine 
Maria, zequalem Patri secundum divinitatem in forma Dei,” &c.© 
Again, being cited by Valentinian to discuss some questions of 
faith in his presence with Auxentius, he refuses to attend, as 
the ecclesiastical and not the imperial court was the proper 
tribunal in such cases. He refers to the imperial intrigues at 
Rimini and the Acts of that Council which he abjures, and 
adds, “ Meritoque Concilium illud exhorreo, sequens tractatum 
Concilii Niczni, a quo nec mors, nec gladius poterit separare. 
Quam fidem etiam parens clementiz tuz Theodosius beatissi- 
mus imperator et sequitur et probavit. Hanc fidem Gallize 
tenent, hanc Hispaniz, e¢ cum pia divini Spiritus confessione 
custodiunt.” © 

There can be, I think, but little doubt that this “ Confes- 
sion of the Holy Ghost” is the profession of faith commended 
by Ambrose to Sabinus and Theodosius, as having been 
defined by Athanasius and his other predecessors, the 
“plenissima confessio de Spiritus Sancti divinitate” which 
Vigilius tells us was written by Athanasius and Eusebius. 
We have seen from Nazianzen that the one Godhead of 
three Persons was first proclaimed by Athanasius in a pro- 
fession of faith in the Synod of Alexandria, and that 
thence the form spread to the West and East. St. Ambrose 
points to the same source for that standard of faith that 
he assured Theodosius he had not transgressed. We are free 
therefore to conclude, first, that in Gregory, Ambrose, Vigilius, 
Rufinus, and in the letter of Athanasius to the Antiochenes, 
we have distinct though imperfect descriptions of the same 
profession of faith ; next, that at the time of St. Ambrose 
this profession was generally accepted throughout the West; 
and lastly, that in using the form, a Patre et a Filio procedens, 
St. Ambrose could appeal for his authority to the Alexandrian 
decree. Ambrose is spoken of as a contemporary of 
Athanasius, and this is true, inasmuch as he was bishop and 

% Ambrosius, Zfistola x\viii. % Thid, Epistola xxi. 
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had made himself felt as such, both in the East and West, 
some years before the death of Athanasius. But yet, writing 
a quarter of a century later, we can well understand that he 
wold speak of Athanasius and Hilary as “ Majores,” as well 
for the reverence he always showed for them, as because he 
always desired to make it evident that the doctrine he preached 
he had received from those who went before him. It is manifest, 
however, that he never would have spoken of those who may 
strictly be called his own generation as “ Majores,” and therefore 
that he does not refer in the passages quoted to the acts of 
the Pontificate of Damasus ; and it is equally clear that he did 
not refer to any synodical definitions earlier than the outbreak 
of the Macedonian heresy. 

It might be expected that Damasus, sharing as he did 
before his elevation to the Pontificate in the plans and triumphs 
of Hilary, would, in his later Pontifical utterances on questions 
of faith, have taken an opportunity of repeating some of those 
forms which it is assumed he had a hand in first promulgating. 
We have, unfortunately, only a few fragments of his dogmatic 
writings preserved to us, but I make bold to say that, such 
as they are, there is not in all antiquity anything that bears 
so close a family likeness to the Quicunque. 

It was the custom at that time to append to a profession 
of faith a series of anathemas, each being connected with a 
heretical formula the condemnation of which was intended in 
the preceding profession, so that these formulas, taken together, 
formed a sort of counterpart—though not a complete one—-to 
what had been defined in the profession. Now we have some 
fragments of a letter from Damasus to Paulinus, which letter 
originally contained a profession of faith constructed with a view 
to condemn anew the Macedonian heresy. It was sent to 
Paulinus about the year 373, and was to be signed, together with 
the Nicene Creed, by those who might desire to be admitted 
to communion. The anathemas appended to this profession 
appear to be complete, but the profession itself, with the 
exception of one extract of which I shall presently speak, 
is lost, unless it is in part preserved in some imperfect 
fragments of a decretal letter, which however with greater 
probability are thought to belong to another and earlier 
document. The anathemas contain, by condemning its con- 
tradictory, nearly the whole doctrine of the Trinity as found 
in the Quicungue—the three Persons in one Godhead, majesty, 
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and glory, their eternity and equality, and that they are each 
increate. The document is headed, “Confessio Fidei Catho- 
lice,” and ends thus—“ Hzc ergo est salus Christianorum, 
ut credentes Trinitati, id est Patri, et Filio, et Spiritui 
Sancto, in ea veram solamque unam Divinitatem, et poten- 
tiam ac majestatem et substantiam eamdem sine dubio 
credamus, ut zternam attingere mereamur ad vitam.” 

All this may enable us to guess the character of the pro- 
fession of faith which proceeded it, but the profession itself, as a 
whole, has perished. One extract, however, has been preserved 
to us, which, although the writers who maintain the Catholic 
tradition of the procession of the Holy Ghost may afford to 
give up as only probably his, comes to us with as much 
authority as most of the letters of Damasus. It was read 
ex originali antiquissimo at the Council of Florence. After 
a short declaration of the Divinity and distinction of the 
Three Persons, we read—‘“ Est ergo ingenitus Pater, genitus 
Filius, non genitus Paracletus sed a Patre procedens et 
Filio.”®™ There are two reasons for which I regard this 
extract as genuine, apart from its language, which is quite 
in the style of the time. First, it contains the oldest form 
of expression, “a Patre et Filio,’ and not “de Patre” 
or “ex Patre,” which after the time of St. Augustine became 
more common, ercept when the form is quoted as the Fides 
Catholica. Next, the writers against the Macedonians inserted 
the term zugenitus or innatus as the property, or yrwpicua, of 
the Father. The earlier of these also inserted non genitus 
as a predicate of the Holy Ghost, His distinctive property 
or yvipiua being the procession. Some time in the course 
of the Macedonian controversy, the formula changed into 
“Spiritus Sanctus mec genitus nec ingenitus,’ to mark that 
generation is excluded from our notion of the Holy Ghost, 
but that the exclusion does not constitute His property 
or the ratio of His Personal distinction as it does in the 
Father. This form which exhibits a more advanced stage 
in the Macedonian controversy, we find firmly established by 
the authority of St. Augustine at the beginning of the fifth 
century. Now, I think the above extract furnishes a fair 
presumption that it belongs to a time earlier than the final 
settlement of the form, though possibly later somewhat than 
its first introduction. ng 


67 Harduin, t. ix. col. 932. 
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PART THE FOURTH. 
BuT it is time that we return to the deck, and enjoy the 
scenery which for nearly thirty miles has that strange com- 
bination of uniformity with variety which gives its especial 
character to this part of the Danube. 

What can be thought more monotonous than lofty hills 
towering on each bank and clad from summit down to the 
water’s edge with the unvarying pine? And yet out of these 
few and most simple elements the river has wrought out an 
ever-changing series of pictures. Yes, the Danube has done 
it, for with a painter’s eye and poet’s soul it groups its subjects 
in every telling combination, and places itself in almost every 
point of view. Now rolling its abounding waters in a wide 
majestic sweep, it spreads itself into a lake and reflects its forests 
in its calm bosom; anon it gathers its strength within a narrow 
gorge, dashes round a lofty promontory, as at Hayenbach, 
and calls down its fir-clad mountains, until they edge it into 
a defile, not one half its usual width, and tower over it to at 
least one thousand feet. Seemingly maddened by this sudden 
impulse, it dashes wildly on, in fifteen miles running to every 
point of the compass—eddying in whirlpools and boiling in 
rapids, 

Any where, any where, out of the world. 

There are some castles which seem placed, as on the Rhine, 
in the most picturesque points; for in truth the safest places 
for them were the most precipitous and inaccessible, but these 
are few and far between; and as for towns there are none 
between Passau and Linz deserving of the name. At most 
a few rude villages like Ober and Unter Miihl, cluster at 
the narrow mouth of an occasional valley, where stands the 
customary wooden grating (rechen), which collects the timber 
floated down by the tributary streams from the vast Béherwald, 
which for miles upon miles belongs to Prince Schwarzenberg. 
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This narrow defile ceases just after it has passed the grandly 
situated Castle of Neuhaus: the antique stronghold of an 
ancient race, the Schaumburgs, which passed into new hands 
upon the extinction of the family three centuries ago, and with 
its new masters has put on a new aspect, not, however, con- 
ducive to the picturesque. And now the mountains sink down, 
or are dismissed by the mighty river, but for a time and for 
an especial purpose, which obviously is to give us one more 
view of old familiar heights, the Traunstein and the distant 
range of the Salzburg Alps. And now again the river changes 
its aspect and summons up from its depths a host of islands— 
mud and sand as we should expect from a river's depths—and 
around these it is its pleasure to sport, like a whole shoal of 
dolphins in the bright sunshine. Anything but sport, however, 
is this, for those who have to navigate the river, amid these 
ever shifting banks and ever varying channels. The sport of 
giants is the terror and destruction of ordinary mortals; so 
no wonder when the steersman trembles at the gambols of 
the mighty Danube. But this merry mood in due time passes 
away, and the river, no longer dallying, dashes on again— 
whither? There is a chain of mountains right in its path, 
which seems to dispute its passage—vain thought; the monarch 
puts out his strength and literally cuts his way through them 
in so narrow a channel, that the cliffs rise sheer out of the 
waters, a vertical wall of mountain forest-crowned on either 
side. Or shall we not rather say, the subject mountains 
hasten down to wave their fir branches in his way, and so 
with ill-disciplined loyalty impede the path which they would 
adorn ? 

When this defile is passed we suddenly find ourselves at 
Linz, which, as the capital of Upper Austria, is a place of 
imposing presence, and of course possesses the usual attrac- 
tions, such as they are, of a second capital within too easy 
reach of the chief. Here we have broad quays and a fine 
bridge over the river, willow-clad islands and bare beds of 
gravel which impede navigation without adding much to the 
beauty of the scenery, which here, indeed, stands much in need 
of external help. It is obvious that the whole scene has 
changed, and that we are in the busy world again. If we 
climb the heights, we are told, we may look down upon the 
Danube rushing along the narrow pass directly under our 
feet. We are content to remain at ease in a good hotel on 
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the quay, and to think over the glorious scenery through 
which we have passed under such favourable circumstances. 
And perhaps it is as well that the glories of the Danube 
should have thus abruptly terminated with the day, so that 
nothing around should by its own beauty distract our thoughts 
from what has just concluded. The tame scenery before our 
windows does nothing to mar this effect, and we stroll 
about the fine streets and really handsome squares, as 
though the wild beauties of the Danube were a dream 
of the past. 

The next morning we are early on board a larger steamboat 
than that which brought us to Linz, for we have a longer 
voyage to make, Vienna being one hundred and_ twenty-six 
miles away, and this journey is to occupy us some eight hours. 
Of course we are running with the stream, which shortens the 
time considerably, the return voyage generally taking eighteen 
hours. And now we soon find that we are on a more frequented 
route than we were yesterday. The best seats are soon occupied, 
and the awning is up. Indeed a very suspicious quantity of 
shelter is erected, which unpleasantly suggests more rain than 
sun: a wise foresight too soon to be justified. There is much 
rain during a great part of the voyage, so the canvas cuts 
up our pictures into cabinet size, and distracts our thoughts 
from the charms of nature by the petty cares which discomfort 
breeds. 

However, the early morning is fine, and one of the first 
sights which attract our attention amid the scenery which, as 
we have said, is flat and tame enough at Linz, is our old friend 
the Traun pouring its bright green waters into the Danube, and 
gallantly holding his own here, as he had done through the 
Traunsee, disdaining for some distance to mix his bright ° 
mountain stream with the muddy river. For it must be con- 
fessed that the Danube, here especially, is not as blue as 
a popular song would have us believe; but is in truth as 
muddy as the much-abused Thames, and for much the same 


reason. 

However, the noble river does not linger long amid the flats 
and shallows; but hastens on to something that will silence 
certain grumbling tourists who dogmatically pronounce at once, 
upon a half hour's experience, that the Danube is much inferior 
to the Rhine. And now the river makes one of those sudden 
turns with which we, experienced travellers on our second day, 
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on 


have grown familiar, and with a loud roar dashes round the 
bold promontory on which stands the castle of Nieder-Walsee, 
and enters a very picturesque defile which quickly contracts 
until the river is narrowed to a quarter of its former dimensions. 
The mountains close in upon it, and as they draw near they 
grow in height, as though strengthening themselves once more 
in vain to bar the passage of the imperious stream. The whole 
scene is very grand—indeed it is one of the most striking we 
remember. The lofty heights are covered with firs from their 
summits down to the water’s edge: several old castles stand 
out finely on bold pinnacles—it was a dangerous pass in days of 
old, and so the fierce marauders were in due force—while the 
river itself, at times impeded by what remains of sunken rocks, 
is white with foam or black with the blackness of a quick and 
deep current. And now comes a new feature in the scene where 
already there are so many elements of combined beauty and 
grandeur. Right in the centre of this fierce river, which is 
struggling convulsively through the narrow channel, stands the 
rockly island Werth, crowned with a ruined watch-tower, and 
consecrated by a huge stone crucifix. It is a bold, rugged, lofty 
rock, as must needs be, seeing what it can do: for it fronts the 
mighty waters and divides them! The river is broken into two 
arms, and is forced thus to flow on for some distance before it 
can recover from the shock. And now comes the wild confusion 
of the waters. One of these arms flows on in its new shallow 
channel, but the other is broken again into three currents by a 
double line of parallel rocks just below the water. Thus there 
are four currents side by side, one too shallow, and another 
too tortuous for navigation, while the third is only safe when 
the waters are high. The fourth, then, is the only practicable 
channel at most times, yet in the very midst of this was a 
dangerous rapid which has been completely got rid of only 
within the last few years. To complete the ancient dangers of 
the passage another island rock stands a little lower down in 
the midst of the channel, where the divided waters meeting 
again in full force below Werth, impinged upon this new 
obstacle and generated a whirlpool said to have been fifty feet 
in diameter, and with a central funnel four feet deep. No 
wonder then that castles rose full thickly along this dangerous 
way, that man might have his share in the mischief here wrought 
so often, and more than his share of the plunder. Now the 
ruins above and the comparatively smooth water below tell of 
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the security which science and civilization have brought about, 
and which have converted a scene of danger into one of 
romantic beauty. 

On we pass for a time through an open country with small 
villages, ruined convents, and the celebrated pilgrimage Church 
of Maria-Taferl perched on a lofty hill-top, and then again the 
hills close in upon the river, and the robber-nests again show 
themselves in the heights above. Each has its legend, which 
indeed has a wonderful family likeness, and need not detain us 
on our way: but one there is which has an interest far above 
the rest, at least for an Englishman, and with quickened pulse 
did we gaze upon the Castle of Diirrenstein, the prison in which 
Richard Coeur de Lion was confined by Leopold of Austria. 

It stands upon the summit of a barren hill which is the last 
of a long range, and round its base sweeps the Danube, in one 
of those abrupt bends which make the river turn on its course: 
and thus we pass round three sides of the square tower which 
crowns the height and can see both on approaching and 
departing the fourth side. The ruins are extensive, covering 
not only the round top of the hill but sweeping in broken lines 
down to the water’s edge, where they encircle the small village 
with its rather striking parish church. It was evidently a 
fortress of no mean strength, a cage in which the Lion must 
have chafed and vexed his great heart during those fifteen long 
months of captivity. 

Even now it is a dreary, solitary spot, with the fierce river 
rolling its rapid waters around it, and the black pines on the 
adjacent heights frowning down upon these bleak, barren cliffs, 
which many a wintry storm has riven into strange fantastic 
shapes. But what an out-of-the-way place must it have been in 
the twelfth century, when Leopold wrought that deed of shame, 
and the faithful Blondel discovered the secret of the prison-house! 

Shakespeare has in this as in so many other things, given 
expression to the national feeling, when he puts into the mouth 
of the Lady Constance, those lines of withering scorn on which 
he has impaled Leopold of Austria : 


Thou little valliant, great in villany ! 

Thou ever strong upon the stronger side! 
Thou fortune’s champion, that dost never fight 
But when her humourous ladyship is by 

To teach thee safety ! 

Thou wear a lion’s hide ! doff it, for shame, 
And hang a calf’s-skin on those recreant limbs. 
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With Diirrenstein terminates the romantic character of this part 
of the Danube; the river pursues an uninteresting course 
through a broad plain until we leave it at the little village 
of Nussdorff, where a small steamboat awaits us to carry us 
up the Donau canal into the very heart of Vienna. 

And now, ere we leave the Danube, what are we to say 
of it after our two days’ wanderings on its waters? Is it 
superior to the Rhine? everybody asks, and we reply that 
comparisons are odious. Each noble river has its especial 
charms, which win for it special admiration. With the many 
the Rhine will be the more popular, for it is more easily 
understood. Doubtless the Rhine is more cheerful than the 
Danube ; it has a holiday aspect which the latter disdains to 
assume, and lays itself out for tourists and their requirements 
in a way which earns for it their gratitude and constant praise, 
while the Danube seems altogether indifferent about them 
and their opinions. Again the chief attractions of the Rhine 
are concentrated into a small portion of the river, and may 
be said to lie between Coblenz and Bingen; while the glories 
of the Danube are more scattered and really require several 
days sailing to see them. Each may with reason boast of its 
fair cities, between whose rival claims it may be difficult to 
determine. If the Rhine glories in its Cologne, Coblenz, and 
Mainz, as the beginning, middle, and end of its most frequented 
part, so the Danube will be proud of Passau, Linz, and Vienna, 
which occupy on its banks precisely similar positions. And 
if the former should urge its additional claim upon the strength 
of Strasburg and Bale, the Danube can reply with Ulm and 
Ratisbon. And if, moreover, Holland should be added as a 
wondrous end to the Rhine, why Buda Pesth, Belgrade and the 
wonders near the Black Sea, will at least balance this claim for 
the Danube. So the only safe conclusion seems to be that 
both rivers well deserve their high reputation, and that while 
the Rhine will continue to enjoy its well-earned popularity and 
to please with its easily accessible charms, the Danube must be 
content to receive the more thoughtful few who have time and 
inclination to study its less meretricious beauty and to appre- 
ciate its sterner glories. 

One charm these glorious rivers both possess, which indeed, 
after all, is but a common attribute of the works of nature: 
and yet it somehow seems to strike us as a new beauty when we 
consider it either on the Rhine or Danube, and more especially 
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when we compare and contrast the two rivers. This is the 
wondrous harmony and proportion between the rivers them- 
selves and their accessories. If we would give an idea of the 
superior gandeur of the Danube over the Rhine, we are 
absolutely driven to the use of a formula of proportion and 
say, the Danube is to the Rhine as a fir-tree is to the vine : 
and so it is, the firs do for the long mountain ranges of the one, 
what the vinebush does for the low hills of the other. And 
how much each contributes to the beauty of the respective shores, 
who can tell? For not only does the lowly vine give height 
and dignity to what would be dwarfed down by lofty pines, 
which are themselves but small upon the heights of the other ; 
but its bright green harmonizes as completely with the gay 
characteristics of the merry Rhine, as the more sombre tone of 
the pines is in keeping with the sterner and grander scenery of 
the. Danube. Each, indeed, is complete in itself; and so each 
imparts a new pleasure to those who are fortunate enough to 
visit both; each lays up in the memory a whole series of 
beautiful pictures, to be taken up and examined at leisure 
when vacation is over, and the mind seeks temporary relaxation 
from the ordinary toils of life. 

The Danube canal, as a friend from India whose companion- 
ship added a fresh charm to the latter part of our wanderings 
told us, is about the width and much of the form of that at 
Suez; and this brought us from Nussdorff, where we quitted our 
Danube steamer and the river itself, in a smaller boat to the 
broad Franz Joseph’s quay, and to the very doors of our 
sumptuous hotel, the Metropole. 

Although Vienna is said to be upon the Danube, and so, 
if certain plans of late years in agitation ever be carried out, 
it one day will be; it is at present about two miles inland, and 
has only this useful but unpicturesque canal to represent it. 
Properly speaking, it stands upon the Wien, if so noble a city 
can be said to stand upon so poor and insignificant a stream. 
However, as the little river has given its name to the city, and 
is turned to some account by contributing among other things 
to the beauty of the Stadt Park, it may be passed over in 
respectful silence. Vienna will in a few years be a very fine 
city. It is profitting, if but slowly, by the hard lessons war has 
taught it. Some two hundred years ago the Turks made their 
last appearance before its walls, and battered to pieces its 
suburbs. When they were driven away by Sobieski the sturdy 
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old city threw out a new and more vigorous life, and, sound at 
heart, grew all the stronger for this rough pruning ; so the new 
suburbs far surpassed the old in extent, and expanded on all 
sides as their present condition shows. But while these had 
room enough and to spare to stretch themselves at will, the old 
city itself lay confined within its thick walls and stout bastions ; 
more like a prisoner or a garrison in a narrow fortress than a 
great people in their metropolis; and yet it took nearly two 
hundred years before Vienna resolved to free itself from its prison 
and to unfortress itself. Wise resolve—which France has yet to 
make—to remove the dangers and perils of a siege from the spot 
where it can do most injury, and to fight, if fight it must, any- 
where else rather than in the midst of churches, museums, palaces, 
and the homes of the people. So just sixteen years ago Vienna 
took heart and threw down its bastions and levelled its glacis, 
and thus formed a broad belt or Ring between the old city and 
its suburbs. This space is well laid out in one broad Boulevard, 
with streets running off on both sides, and with public parks 
and gardens at frequent intervals. The old city is evidently 
stretching itself now; and if it wisely resolves not to widen its 
old streets, nor cut new thoroughfares through its ancient narrow 
ways—which would be to spoil what is good in itself and to 
destroy what could never be compensated for—it seems deter- 
mined to have air and space enough in these Rings (as it calls 
them) to compensate for any deficiency in this respect elsewhere. 
Thus, we see, Vienna is in a state of transition, and so it implies 
no disrespect to say it will be a fine city in a few years. Already 
many of the royal family, the highest nobility, and civic mil- 
lionaires, have built palaces in this new quarter, while public 
buildings such as the University and several museums have 
sites marked out, or works far advanced in these spacious 
streets. 

The Court and its dependencies still remain in the narrow 
centre, where of course are the cathedral and chief public 
buildings. The old city is still the heart of Vienna, from 
which issues forth the life which circulates through the broad 
Rings and the suburbs beyond. At present there is a want of 
continuity in a place when the centre is the oldest, the outside 
next in time, and the intermediate part the new. Time will 
doubtless blend these varied and dissimilar elements into one 
beautiful whole, and then Vienna will have what few other 
cities can rejoice in, namely, a growth in harmony with the 
VOL. IV. (NEW SERIES). T 
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improvements of the day, which yet has left uninjured the 
antique and historic glories which form so attractive a feature 
in every ancient city. This is a consideration which every 
traveller will know how to appreciate. How many a city has 
been improved and modernized until almost every ancient 
landmark has disappeared! Who that is old enough to 
remember Paris before M. Hausmann took it in hand, can 
see with unmixed feelings the broad streets and stately, if 
somewhat too uniform, edifices which have replaced the quaint 
and narrow ways and the picturesque houses of a former day? 
We may enjoy what he has given us, but we cannot but grieve 
at what he has taken away. Somehow the enjoyment soon wears 
itself out which comes from monotony in colour and form; and 
we feel it but a poor substitute for the ever new pleasure which 
each stroll gave us through streets, or narrow lanes if you will, 
where every hundred yards presented us a picture which Prout 
would have studied. It may be doubted if many artists fill 
their sketch-books from modern bits of the Rue Rivoli. Now 
Vienna has this advantage, that its old city, in spite of narrow 
streets and lofty houses, and frequent absence of pavement, 
is clean, bright, and cheerful. It is the natural centre of Vienna, 
both old and new, by position and character; and thus is 
not in the way of improvements but naturally leads into them. 
They grow out of it and get their significance from it so 
completely that without it they would be without meaning. 
But if the old city is the heart of the whole, the Cathedral of 
St. Stephen is the heart of the city. Standing in its centre, 
the streets radiate from it, so that a stranger soon comes 
to look upon the old, grim, fantastic, and yet most solemn 
Dom as his harbour of refuge. Lose yourself as you may, 
and nothing indeed is easier, in the narrow winding streets, ° 
it is hard if you cannot before long catch a glimpse of 
St. Stephen’s lofty spire: and then you have but to work 
your way in that direction and start afresh from that great 
landmark to the point of the compass you have to steer for. 
There is, something highly characteristic of the old Faith in 
thus placing the mother-church in the very heart of the city, 
and making it the great centre from which every-day life 
radiates. If it were a mere relic of the past, only to be visited 
for its curiosities by travellers, and to be shown as a fine 
specimen of Gothic architecture, it would be felt to be out of 
place in such a busy spot, and to be improved away to some 
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more retired and less valuable position. But here, in Catholic 
Vienna, where the churches are as much frequented as the 
busiest marts of commerce, and where the cathedral is a parish 
church to every one, it would indeed be out of place any where 
but just where it is, in the centre of life. Thus does it in its 
towering height preside over the whole city, and by the constant 
devotion which it encourages and ministers unto, sanctify and 
bless the daily life which with so many begins and finishes 
within its hallowed walls. 

And indeed the great cathedral, like a good parish priest, 
does not limit its services to duties which are more immediately 
its own. Where there is mutual regard there will be new obliga- 
tions, and duties of a more secular character will grow out of 
and be sanctified by what is higher and holier only in degree. 
Thus St. Stephen’s not only watches over the spiritual welfare 
of Vienna, but has an eye also upon its temporal security. The 
lofty spire, four hundred and forty-four feet high, has played its 
part in history and deserved well of Vienna, for which indeed 
Vienna has shown itself grateful. 

When the city last saw the Turks besieging it in 1683, and 
saw too its fair suburbs laid waste by the Infidel, it was from 
the cathedral tower that the deliverer was first seen, and when 
John Sobieski scattered the invading host, a great bell was 
cast for St. Stephen’s out of the cannon of the Moslems. And 
now in what are called more peaceful times, when the domestic 
fire is more to be dreaded than that of war, St. Stephen’s 
spire affords a watch-tower for those in charge, who with a 
mounted telescope and a plan with every part of the city 
carefully laid down, can distinguish and localize any fire which 
may break out, and by a telegraph convey the needful informa- 
tion to the fire brigade. The citizens, however, are not content 
with these excellent arrangements, but have some natural mis- 
givings lest the watchmen should sleep on their watch: and 
so they do what Londoners used a generation ago to do, and 
make the guardians of the night call the hours to prove their 
wakefulness and give useful information. Of course the watch- 
men on St. Stephen’s do not call from their tower—that would 
be too full of Moslem reminiscences to be pleasant — so 
instead of using their voices like Muezzin, they make the great 
bell speak for them, and while the clock does its own duty in 
striking the hours, they show that they are wide awake by 
using their hammers to ring out the quarters. 
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Coming down from the lofty tower—which indeed we have 
ascended only in imagination—let us enter the cathedral. In 
truth, St. Stephen’s is not a bright church on the sunniest of 
days, as we found one Sunday morning when the dimness was 
such that we could not read our prayer-book, though outside 
the blaze of light was dazzling; but now entering it for the 
first time as we did on a wet day—perhaps we fled to it for 
shelter from a heavy rain—it was at first “not light, but darkness 
visible,” and when our eyes grew accustomed to the gloom, and 
we could move about, it was still oppressive. There is no lack 
of windows, but they are so obscured by the rich old glass 
that fills them, that at best they shed but a dim light, which, 
however, it must be confessed, harmonizes well with the scene 
they so dimly illuminate. 

The proportions are noble—its length is three hundred 
and forty-five feet, its width at the transepts two hundred 
and thirty. It was begun in 1359 and finished in 1480. 
Somehow the tomb of the Emperor Frederick the Third 
attracted our attention more than anything else. We were 
amused and puzzled by its numerous and quaint figures, and 
for its heraldic symbols it must ever afford a rich feast for 
one skilled in what was once considered an essential part of 
the education of a gentleman. 

Our guide-book told us that there were two hundred and 
forty figures and thirty coats of arms, and we can well believe 
it, without verifying the reckoning. But we were especially 
pleased to be told the meaning of a mysterious scroll twisted 
round the royal sceptre, on which were the familiar letters 
A, E, I, O, U, and their meaning alike in German and Latin 
is, that the special mission of Austria is to rule the world, but 
here it is at length— 

Alles Erdreich Ist Oesterreich Unterthan. 

Austriz Est Imperare Orbi Universo. 
A mission which another German Emperor has failed to recog- 
nize. 

There is another church so grand in its proportions and so 
rich in its tracery that we at first mistook it for the great 
cathedral under restoration; but when we came near we found 
it to be a new church not yet completed. It is called the 
votive church, and is being raised by public subscriptions in 
gratitude for the escape of the Emperor from the knife of an 
assassin in 1853. 
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It is a reduced copy of Cologne Cathedral, two hundred 
and ninety-five feet in length and ninety-two feet in height up 
to the roof. There are two noble open-work towers at the 
west end, and an octagon at the crossing of the transepts. 
Murray says it has already cost £160,000, and will require 
£60,000 more for its completion. The work is going on 
rapidly, but much still remains to be done. Few modern 
Gothic churches will be able to compete with it. 

We must not quit Vienna without a word upon its music, 
which indeed is one of its specialities. 

The High Mass at St. Stephen’s would have pleased, if it 
did not quite content, the most austere critic. True the music 
was harmonized, but in so solemn and stately a manner that 
it added dignity to what it decorated. And then the singing 
was so true in tone and rich in voice; so free from meretricious 
ornamentation, and from all appearances of display ; so natural, 
and so without any apparent effort that the eyes were never 
induced to wander upwards to the organ gallery, nor the mind 
disturbed by the thought of how this exquisite effect was 
brought about. In a word, it was in no sense an exhibition, 
but a solemn and most beautiful act of worship. While the 
rich harmonies were ringing in our ears, and voices and organ 
combined to swell the tone until rolling upwards it seemed lost 
in the distant roof; while to the eyes, it may be suffused with 
tears, the dim light which came so rich in colour through the 
painted windows, seemed to grow richer while it grew dimmer ; 
while the incense arose and mingled with that gloom, throwing 
its own peculiar effects of light and shade over what was 
already so beautiful, and feeding yet another sense with its 
rich odours, it seemed to us that in some such cathedral and 
at such a moment, the great heart of our own Milton must 
have been moved to feel the thought which he put into immortal 
verse, and left the best apology, Puritan though he was, for the 
majesty of ornate worship— 


But let my due feet never fail 
To walk the studious cloysters pale, 
And love the high embowed roof, 
With antick pillars massy proof, 
And storied windows richly dight, 
Casting a dim religious light : 
There let the pealing organ blow, 
To the full-voiced quire below, 

In service high, and anthems clear, 
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As may with sweetness, through mine ear, 
Dissolve me into ecstasies, 
And bring all heaven before mine eyes. 


But the Viennese, however given to excellent church music, 
have taste comprehensive enough to admire and delight in much 
lighter and more mundane harmonies. So to understand this 
we must pass in due time to some of those gardens which 
Vienna possesses in common with every German town, where 
the sparkling music of the present is often intermingled 
with the more. ambitious “music of the future;” and where 
Strauss and Wagner have alike their admirers. Adjoining the 
Royal Palace, and what to all seeming should be the royal 
domain, is the beautiful garden which the present Emperor has 
laid out and given to his people. So it is called the people’s 
garden (volksgarten), and here one especial part, dedicated to 
coffee, beer, and music, is called by the delighted people 
Paradiesgarten. If it hardly realizes the idea one may have 
of the Garden of Paradise, it is nevertheless bright, gay, and 
full of happy people: and here Strauss is in his glory, and 
reigns alike over the hearts and ears of his fellow-citizens. 
Need we say that this is one of the pleasantest spots in the 
Rings ? 

There is, however, a few miles away, a more pretentious 
place of entertainment to which carriages, public and private, 
and tram-cars bring a constant stream of visitors on gala 
nights. Although the distance is great the drive is short, at 
least for those who shun the trams and patronize the well- 
horsed carriages which are so excellent in Vienna. A drive of 
two miles brings you to the Emperor's summer residence, 
Schénbrunn ; passing this, the road leads to the favourite 
suburb of Hietzing, with its church rich in monuments: but 
we are not now bent upon such things, and so we drive rapidly 
on and soon arrive at the centre of attraction, Schwender’s 
Garten, or as it is generally called, the Meue Welt: and a “new 
world” indeed it is to those who are unaccustomed to such 
bright and gay scenes. To our memories it seemed to pale 
before the glories of the old English Vauxhall; but as the 
recollection of the latter is old in date and early in impression, 
it may be that the circumstances have unduly influenced our 
judgment, and that this new world is quite as charming to 
the young Viennese as the old world was to the enthusiastic 
English boy. Here we find three orchestras, and all three 
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filled ; and matters are so arranged that music never ceases— 
on the good old principle, one down, the other come on. A 
military band stirs up the martial spirit in one place, a more 
sedate and professorial-looking group discourses classic and 
chamber music in another, and each has not only its flying 
audience, but a more constant one which remains stationary 
and closes its ears against the seductive sounds from other 
parts. But the third is the chief and obviously the most popular, 
and there Strauss flourishes the conductor’s dé¢on, as few others 
can wield it. The gala we assisted at had an especial object, 
which we could* not quite master. Anyhow, it brought us 
additional pleasure in the sudden and most unexpected con- 
version of the professorial-looking band into a chorus. And 
how well the Germans sing choruses none need to be told. 
There was some speech-making by the chief professor, as we 
must call him, and then came a genuine and most delightful 
outburst of loyalty, when all united—vocalists and instrumen- 
talists, and, indeed, the general public—in singing Hadyn’s 
glorious Austrian National Anthem. A promenade through 
the well-illuminated gardens pleasantly filled up the time until 
the exhibition of fireworks, which would hardly pass muster at 
Sydenham, but which seemed successful here, and then the 
whole concluded with a wonderful exhibition by the Fire Brigade 
—that heroic band boldly climbing some trees and scaling a 
few ladders to put out a very insignificant fire which hardly 
merited the attention of such well-dressed and _fine-looking 
fellows. But what of the music? It was simply excellent in 
selection and execution, varied in character as the kinds of 
bands show, and so suited to all tastes. Of course Strauss 
gave much of his own music, but he did not neglect the 
higher and more thoughtful kind with which Wagner’s name 
is so closely connected. And for the credit of the light-hearted 
and yet sedate people who filled the tables, be it said that 
they seemed quite able to appreciate and enjoy all kinds, and 
to suffer no distraction through the quantity of beer and solid 
food which they diligently consumed during the varied per- 
formances. 

All terminated at a reasonable hour, and afforded rational 
entertainment without any of those painful drawbacks which 
are but too obvious amid similar scenes nearer home. 


H. B. 











Structure of St. Matthew’s Gospel. 
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PART THE SECOND. 
I, 


AFTER the collection of miracles of which we have been 
speaking, St. Matthew turns off to a new subject, which he 
pursues for a considerable space in his Gospel, neglecting, as 
he has done in the former case, the order of time, that he might 
bring together things which fall in his own mind under one 
head. This subject is the mission of the Apostles and of 
Evangelical preachers in general, and the part of the Gospel 
which is devoted to this mission begins at the close of the 
ninth chapter and continues to the end of the eleventh chapter, 
where we find our Lord’s exclamation that His yoke is easy 
and His burthen light. It is not at all difficult to see how the 
several parts, of which this section of the Gospel is composed, 
hang together and lead on one to the other. The section 
begins with a general description of a preaching or missionary 
circuit made by our Lord, which reminds us of the words 
which immediately precede the Sermon on the Mount. Then 
St. Matthew tells us of our Lord’s compassion for the people, 
who, he says, in very strong language, were exposed to every 
sort of trouble and vexation, tossed about and cast away! “as 
sheep who have no shepherd.” In a couple of words the 
Evangelist has hit off a picture which it would take us many 
long meditations fully to develope. This then is the motive 
cause of all that wonderful system of the Christian Pastorate 
the first foundations of which were laid when our Lord sent 
forth the twelve. We are next told of our Lord’s words as to 
the harvest being plenteous and the labourers few, and how 
He exhorted the disciples to pray the Lord of the harvest to 
send forth labourers into His harvest. St. Matthew does 
not say that on this occcasion He chose the twelve Apostles. 
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Their selection had taken place before. We are now told that 
our Lord called them to Him, and gave them authority over 
unclean spirits, and to heal diseases and infirmities. It is on 
this occasion that St. Matthew gives his catalogue of their 
names, at the beginning of what is to us the tenth chapter of 
his Gospel. 

The long charge which follows on this catalogue may have 
been delivered to the Apostles on some one occasion before 
they were sent forth to preach two and two. It is impossible 
not to be struck in this instance again with St. Matthew’s 
manner of collecting similar materials under one head. It 
cannot be thought impossible that even the Sermon on the 
Mount is a collection: such also we may certainly consider the 
series of parables in the thirteenth chapter, of which we shall 
have to speak. We have seen the same method in the chain 
of miracles recently discussed. There is, however, nothing to 
forbid another hypothesis, in the case of the Sermon on the 
Mount and of this charge to the Apostles: namely, that our 
Lord Himself summarized on some particular occasions His 
own teaching, and that the Evangelist has reported that 
summary, which may in our Lord’s own intention have had 
reference not merely to the matter immediately in hand, such 
as the first mission of the Apostles, but also to that general 
and perpetual mission of Apostolic labourers which was to 
go on to the end of time in the Church. Thus the first part 
of the charge to the Apostles, in which they are told not to 
preach in Samaritan or Gentile cities, to be free and large in the 
use of their wonderful powers, to observe the strictest poverty 
and dependence upon Providence, to live on what is set before 
them instead of making any provision for possible needs, seems 
to belong to this the first occasion on which they went forth 
as Apostles. The same may be said as to the injunctions to 
seek out the worthiest men to be their hosts, to pray for peace 
for their entertainers, and to shake the dust off their feet in 
the case of those who will not receive them. But here we are 
at once passing on to directions which apply equally to all 
Evangelical labourers in all time, and the latter and larger 
part of the whole charge seems distinctly intended for the 
preachers of the Gospel after the descent of the Holy Ghost 
on the Day of Pentecost. Even at the time when St. Matthew 
put forth his Gospel, a large part of its predictions, direct or 
implied, as to the dangers to which the Evangelical preachers 
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would be exposed as sheep in the midst of wolves, and the perse- 
cutions and trials which were to await them, had already been 
fulfilled. They are not to premeditate when they stand before 
rulers and kings, for the Holy Ghost will speak in them. They 
are to be hated of all men for His name’s sake. When perse- 
cuted in one city, they are to flee to another, rather than abide 
the danger which might cut short the preaching of the Gospel. 
The disciple is not above the Master: if they have called Him 
Beelzebub, how much more those of His household! They are 
to be perfectly fearless and unrestrained in the delivery of their 
message. The hairs of their head are all counted by Him 
without Whom not even a sparrow can fall to the ground. If 
they confess Him before men, He will confess them before 
His Father. He is not come to cast peace on earth, but a 
sword. He that loves father or mother, son or daughter, more 
than Christ, is not worthy of Him, nor he that does not take 
up his cross and follow Him. To spare life in His cause is 
to lose it, to lose it for Him is to save it. The charge ends 
with His declaration that those who receive them in His name, 
receive Him, and Him that sent Him, and the promise to 
those who receive any one as a prophet, or a just man, or a 
disciple, or who even do so much as give a cup of cold water 
to one of Christ’s little ones. 

It must be remembered that our Lord was continually 
looking on to the future, and, if we may venture to say so, 
one of the favourite contemplations of His Sacred Heart was 
that of the future work of those who were to carry on that 
labour of mercy for souls which He had Himself begun. We 
have an instance of this in the words about the sowers and 
reapers rejoicing together addressed to His Apostles so early 
in His Ministry as the date of His conversion of the Samaritan 
woman, and His cordial reception by the people of Sychar.? 
Considerations of this kind may make us hesitate as to the 
conclusion which is suggested by some passages of this long 
charge, in which the opposition and hostility with which the 
Apostles were to meet are dwelt on so largely. There has 
been nothing hitherto in the narrative of St. Matthew to explain 
this. Again, the mention of bearing the cross seems to denote a 
time for that part of the discourse subsequent to the confession 
of St. Peter. But there is no certainty about this. It certainly 
seems to have been delivered after the great opposition to our 


° ? St. John iv. 
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Lord had begun, the spirit of which was shown in their calling 
Him Beelzebub. 

The two Evangelists, St. Mark and St. Luke, on whom we 
must mainly depend for our notes of time and sequence, tell 
us that after the mission of the Apostles to preach, the fame 
of our Lord and of His actions became so much more general 
in Galilee, that Herod the tetrarch heard of Him, and supposed 
that He must be John the Baptist risen from the dead.* This 
shows us that the mission of the Apostles took place after the 
death of the Baptist, and that St. Matthew cannot therefore 
be following the order of time when He subjoins to the charge 
of our Lord to His Apostles the account of the message which 
St.John had seen sent to our Lord by means of two of his 
own disciples, “Art Thou He that is to come, or look we for 
another?” The explanation of the position of this section 
and of those which follow in the eleventh chapter of 
St. Matthew seems to be this. Our Lord’s charge contained 
the strongest possible language concerning the reception of 
the Gospel preachers. Every one was to be against them, 
they were to be hated of all men for the sake of the name 
which they bore. In this the disciple was to be as his 
Master, whom they called Beelzebub. They were not to 
fear those who could kill the body, but those alone who had 
power to cast both body and soul into hell. Here then, 
as has already been hinted, we have a prophecy and an 
assertion which seem to require confirmation and explanation 
as far as the narrative of St. Matthew goes. Up to this time 
he has spoken of no opposition, but he has inserted words of 
our Lord which speak of it most strongly. This historical 
confirmation and explanation immediately follow, in such a 
way as to fill the Apostolical labourers for whom St. Matthew’s 
Gospel was in large measure written with immense consolation, 
on account of the evidence of their own likeness to our Lord, 
which is furnished by the fact that they have met with the 
same treatment from the world as Himself. The next 
chapter gives our Lord’s own account of the perverse manner 
in which He had Himself been received, as well as His great 
Precursor, on whose office and privileges our Lord had taken 
occasion to speak at large to the people upon the message 


3 There is some ground for thinking that Herod was absent from Galilee during 
the first year of our Lord’s preaching. This may account, in part, for his ignorance 
concerning Him. 
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which he had sent from his prison. It was natural, therefore, 
to put the account of this embassy, so to call it, at this place, 
in order thus to introduce the encomium passed by our Lord 
upon the Baptist, and our Lord’s own complaint of the per- 
versity of those to whom the preaching of both had been 
addressed. Here was a practical commentary on the most 
unexpected and the most depressing part of the great 
discourse which our Lord had addressed to the Apostles, 
and through them to the members of the Church in all 
places and at all times. 

The message of St. John is most easily understood by con- 
sidering it as a step taken by him in order more fully to 
convince his own disciples, ever ready to cling to him rather 
than to pass on to the school of our Blessed Lord, to Whom 
he had so often borne witness, that He was indeed the promised 
Messias, the Lamb of God Who was to take away the sins of 
the world. It is certainly unreasonable to suppose either that 
St. John, whose whole life and mission had for their object 
the preparation of the people for our Lord, and the bearing 
witness to His Person and dignity, could ever have entertained 
a doubt of that very truth for which he lived, or that, if it could 
be supposed possible that should a doubt have taken hold of 
him, he should have waited till he heard of the “works of 
the Christ,’—the works which were to mark the Christ out 
when He came—as being performed by our Lord, in order 
to send to put the question in that half-incredulous sense. 
Putting aside all our reverence for St. John, and the high ideas 
of his office and person which we gather from our Lord’s own 
words, it is certainly the most natural interpretation of the 
words of the Evangelist to understand that St. John expected 
his disciples to see and hear just what they did see and hear 
when they went to our Blessed Lord with their master’s 
message. We are at present chiefly concerned to point out 
that the main object of St. Matthew’s introduction of this 
episode in this place is to give occasion for the testimony of 
our Lord concerning the high office of St. John in the designs 
of God, as well as His further statement that the least minister 
of the Christian Church was greater than he, on account of 
the immense superiority of the New Covenant over the Old. 
Then follow our Lord’s comments on the perversity of the 
generation to which He and St. John had alike preached, a 
generation of which He uses the famous image of the children 
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in the market-place who could please their companions neither 
in one way nor in the other. St. John had come in all austerity, 
and they had said that he had a devil; our Lord had come 
eating and drinking; living a common life, to all appearance 
like the rest of men, and they had called Him a gluttonous 
man and a drinker of wine, a friend of publicans and sinners. 
This is the practical commentary on the warnings and mournful 
predictions which our Lord had mixed up so largely in His 
charge to His Apostles. Great as was St. John, greater still 
as was our Lord Himself, those who were to preach in His 
Name till the end of time must expect no better treatment 
from the mass of the world than that which they had received. 

The section goes on with the denunciations of woe upon 
the cities which had been so highly favoured by our Lord in 
His Ministry—upon Chorazin, Bethsaida, and Capharnaum. 
There is a metrical rise and fall in these denunciations, which 
reminds us of the prophetical writings, nor is this the only place 
in which the words of our Lord are set in this manner. The 
same observation holds good still more plainly of the rythmical 
passage which follows as a sort of antistrophe, in which our 
Lord gave thanks to His Eternal Father for those who had 
the grace, notwithstanding the prevalent indifference and bad 
example, to believe in Him— 


I thank Thee, Father, Lord of heaven and earth, 

That Thou hast hid these things from the wise and prudent 
And revealed them unto babes, 

Even so, Father, for so it hath been pleasing in Thy sight. 
All things are delivered unto Me by the Father, 

And no one fully knoweth the Son but the Father, 

Nor doth any one fully know the Father but the Son 

And he to whom the Son may will to reveal Him. 

Come unto Me, all ye that labour and are burthened, 

And I will make you to rest ; 

Take My yoke upon you and learn of Me, 

For I am meek and humble of heart, 

And ye shall find rest to your souls ; 

For My yoke is easy and My burthen is light. 


Thus the section which begins with the tender compassion of 
our Blessed Lord for the desolate and miserable state of the 
people as sheep who have no shepherds, ends with His sweet 
and consoling invitation to those who labour and are burthened. 
God has abundantly provided in the Apostolic ministry for the 
needs of His flock; but the sheep are too often so silly and 
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froward that they are rather like wolves to their pastor than 
sheep. So it was with our Lord Himself and His Forerunner, 
St. John, so it will be with the Apostles and with all those 
who come after them in the sacred ministry. The proud will 
be blind, and the worldly will be provoked to anger by the 
reproofs of Christian preachers, who are nevertheless not to 
fear them, but to bear witness relentlessly and unflaggingly to 
the great truths which are intrusted to them. There will always 
be enough for them to teach and train: there will be simple, 
docile, childlike hearts who will come unto our Lord by their 
means. Chorazin, Bethsaida, Capharnaum itself, shall be rejected 
and laid desolate, with all who resemble them in their indiffer- 
ence to and neglect of the privileges so lavishly bestowed upon 
them: but our Lord will always have His own, whose sense 
of their own miseries and burthens will draw them into His 
arms, and who will find His yoke easy and His burthen light 


indeed. 


Il. 


It seems natural that after the Evangelist has thus told us 
in a general way how both our Lord and His Blessed Fore- 
runner were to be treated by the Jews, he should go on to 
relate in detail and in fact the form in which the opposition 
which was raised against them worked itself out. For the 
manner in which in the last section of this Gospel our Lord 
had been introduced as speaking of the rejection both of 
St. John and Himself, as well as the strong words about 
Chorazin, Bethsaida, and Capharnaum, had not as yet been 
justified by anything which the Evangelist had recorded. 
And thus, just as the language used in the charge to the 
Apostles in the tenth chapter had led naturally to the state- 
ments made in the eleventh, so these statements in their turn 
give occasion to the introduction of the narrative, as far as we 
have the narrative given us by St. Matthew, of the various 
phases of that gradually swelling opposition to our Blessed Lord 
in the period of His Ministry which had so great an influence 
upon His external conduct, inasmuch as it was the determi- 
ning cause of many of His movements as to place, and 
which led on naturally and, as it were, by logical sequence, 
to that final and relentless persecution which ended in the 
tragedy of the Passion. This opposition marks a new period 
in the Public Life of our Lord, and in consequence could 
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hardly have been omitted, as indeed it is not omitted, by any 
one of the Evangelists ; St. John, as is so often the case, filling 
up the picture which had been drawn in outline but still left 
unfinished by the other three. 

For the first year of our Lord’s Public Preaching we hear 
but little of this, and we may gather from a careful comparison 
of the several accounts that it had its rise at Jerusalem, and 
was in its origin the fruit of the jealousy and envy with which 
our Lord was regarded by the authorities there. It broke out 
on occasion of the shock given to their prejudices by what they 
deemed violation of the Sabbath, permitted and practised by our 
Lord. There seems little doubt that this phase of opposition 
first appeared at Jerusalem at the second Pasch at which our 
Lord was present, when He cured the impotent man who had 
lain for so many years at the pool of Bethsaida. This incident 
is, indeed, omitted by St. Matthew, for it is a rule with him, and 
his example has had great influence over St. Mark and St. Luke, 
not to mention anything that happened at Jerusalem with regard 
to our Lord’s Ministry until he comes to the narrative of the 
Pasch at which His Passion took place. For our present 
purpose it is unimportant whether the scenes related in the 
fifth chapter of St. John, who gives us our Lord’s argument 
with the Jewish priests on the question, took place at this 
Pasch or at another feast. The opposition on account of the 
Sabbath certainly began about this time, because it is con- 
nected with the anecdote of the disciples rubbing the fresh 
ears of corn in their hands, and this fixes the date at the time 
when the ripe corn was still standing in’ the fields, that is, 
between Easter and Pentecost, when the fields were “white 
unto harvest.” 

The occasions on which we find direct collision between 
our Lord and His adversaries on this point are altogether 
four, the first and last of which are not mentioned by 
St. Matthew. In the part of the Gospel which is now before 
us he mentions the incident, already named, of the disciples 
rubbing the ears of corn in their hands (which may perhaps 
have taken place on their return from Jerusalem to Galilee) 
and the scene in the synagogue, which may be placed in 
Galilee, when He healed the man with a withered hand, after 
those present had asked Him the question—as if it had lately 
been raised—whether it were lawful to heal on the Sabbath? 
The arguments by which our Lord answered His objectors in 
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the case of the impotent man healed at the pool,‘ are not given 
by St. Matthew. Our Lord here gives the example of David 
and the showbread, of the priests in the Temple, who violate 
the Sabbath and are blameless. “ But I say to you, that one 
greater than the Temple is here. For the Son of Man is Lord 
even of the Sabbath.” Inthe second case our Lord uses the 
argument from their own readiness to pull a sheep out of a 
pit on the Sabbath, “ How much better is a man than a sheep!” 
The Evangelist adds that after the miracle on the man with a 
withered hand His enemies took counsel to put Him to death, 
and that our Lord in consequence retired as much as possible 
from publicity, and enjoined on those whom He healed and 
taught not to make Him known, fulfilling in this the prophecy 
of Isaias, which He quotes, “ Behold My servant,” and the rest. 
St. Matthew continues on the same kind of subject, and gives 
an account of the still more malignant opposition which was 
soon called forth by our Lord’s continual and indisputable 
exercise of His superior natural power over the devils. As 
this could not be denied, His enemies were driven to the 
course of attributing His power to a compact with the prince 
of the devils. The Evangelist gives an instance of this, and 
then subjoins our Lord’s solemn and severe answer, an answer 
the principles of which, together with the punishment which 
He pronounces on such sins, extend to opponents of the 
Church in every age. First our Lord uses the argument of 
the house divided. against itself. Then He adduces the 
examples of other exorcists, “your sons,” who also cast out 
devils. Then He goes on to speak of Himself as coming 
upon the “strong armed man” and spoiling him of his goods 
—as invading what the devil had almost made his own 
kingdom, and chasing him from it. He then goes on to 
denounce the severest punishment against this blasphemy 
against the Holy Ghost: it is a sin so heinous in character, 
so malignant, so directly rebellious against the good counsel 
of God in His dispensation of grace and mercy, that it will 
not escape punishment both in this world and in the next. 
God is in a way bound in the government of this world to 
punish certain sins, such as determinate calumny against the 
Church in which the Holy Ghost resides, persecution and the 
like, openly and in this life as well as in the world to come. 
Our Lord ends His reproof to His enemies by pointing to the 


* St.John v. 
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source and origin of these calumnies, the blackness and malig- 
nity of their hearts, for out of the abundance of the heart the 
mouth speaketh. 

There was a third form in which our Lord’s enemies vented 
their hostility to Him at this time—that of demanding of Him 
a sign from heaven. His miracles did not satisfy them; they 
would have a wonder which should be nothing but a sign. 
Our Lord’s miracles were ordinarily works of beneficence ; the 
only instance in which it can be certainly said that He used 
His power for destruction was that of the barren fig-tree, and 
this was certainly a sign of the sort which these enemies of His 
were so fond of seeking. At the outset of His Ministry, at the 
first Pasch, when He had for the first time purged the Temple, 
they had come to ask Him for a sign of the authority in which 
He did these things, and He had answered them in that enig- 
matical way of which they afterwards availed themselves when 
they came to frame their accusation against Him, that they 
might destroy this Temple, and He in three days would raise 
it up.° This was in truth the sign of the Prophet Jonas, of which 
He now says that that sign, and that alone, shall be given to 
them, adding the terrible comparison of the men of that genera- 
tion to the soul from which the unclean spirit had been cast out, 
only to return after a time with seven other spirits more evil 
than himself. 

It would appear to be characteristic of St. Matthew to love 
to contrast denunciations such as this last with other words of our 
Blessed Lord full of consolation and encouragement to those 
who are faithful to Him. We have at least had an instance of 
this at the close of what we have called this last section of his 
Gospel, in which our Lord had been speaking of the manner in 
which His own preaching and that of St. John had been received 
by the men of that generation. That section had been closed 
by our Lord’s words when He rejoiced in speaking and so 
graciously invited to Himself all those who were in trouble and 
heavily burthened. So again the present group of incidents is 
closed by the account of the incident when our Blessed Lady 
with the brethren of our Lord were unable to get to Him on 
account of the crowd, and He stretched out His hands, and said, 
“Behold My Mother and My brethren! For whosoever shall do 
the will of My Father Who is in heaven, the same is My brother 
and sister and mother.” St. Luke places the anecdote a little 

5 See Zhe Public Life of our Lord, Part I. pp. 243, 244. Burns and Oates, 1874. 
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later than this, after the teaching by parables, and he may have 
some reason for inserting it there, inasmuch as it belongs to a 
class of incidents which may have happened frequently. As in 
the place in which he inserts it men are told of our Lord’s 
warning to His audience to take heed how they hear, the 
bearing of His declaration of the tenderest personal love for 
those who are faithful hearers of God’s Word on what has just 
gone before is the same as in the context in St. Matthew. 


III. 

We now come to a portion of the Gospel in which the inten- 
tional grouping of similar materials under one head is very 
obvious. The string of parables, some of which have their 
interpretations subjoined, which occupies the greater part of 
the thirteenth chapter, can hardly have been delivered at once. 
Each one of the series contains matter for long thought and 
deep meditation, and with our Lord’s exhortation in our ears 
as to the carefulness with which these divine instructions should 
be pondered, it is easy to understand that we have here what 
may be called a system of truths in relation to the government 
of God over the world, and the manner in which His gifts of 
grace are dispensed, which could hardly be thrust forward all 
at once. We have said enough elsewhere’ as to the reasons 
which our Lord may have had for the adoption of this method 
of teaching at this particular time, that is, at the time when the 
opposition to Him was becoming more and more envenomed, 
and the truths which He had been preaching were generally 
disregarded : and we have also touched upon the subject-matter 
of His parabolic teaching, as distinguished from that of more 
simply moral instruction, such as the Sermon on the Mount. It 
is enough here to remark how very much we are indebted to 
St. Matthew for this cycle of teaching on the part of our Blessed 
Lord. Some, indeed, of the most beautiful of the parables, such 
as those of the Prodigal Son, the Good Samaritan, and the Rich 
Glutton and Lazarus, are preserved to us by St. Luke, who is 
our authority for that part of our Lord’s Ministry in Judza to 
which these parables belong; but St. Matthew is the one of the 
four Evangelists who is the chief recorder of the teaching of this 
kind, especially, as it would seem, of the parables called by some 


® St. Luke viii. 19—21. St. Luke however omits the figure of the strong man 


armed, and the rest. 
7 See Zhe Theology of the Parables. Burns and Oates, 1871. 
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writers as by special right the “ parables of the kingdom.” He 
it is also who gives us in such rich profusion the characteristic 
expressions and favourite images of our Lord, perhaps because 
more than any other of the four he has collected the teaching 
of our Lord as distinguished from His disputations on the one 
hand and His actions on the other. In our present rapid sketch 
of the arrangement of this Gospel we need not enlarge upon the 
chain of parables contained in the thirteenth chapter, which may 
represent the teaching of a considerable number of days after 
the time at which this kind of instruction was formally adopted 
by our Lord. 

The series of parables is immediately followed by a short 
account of what was, as far as we know, our Lord’s last visit to 
Nazareth, where He was received with much coldness, and was 
“unable,” as St. Mark tells us, “to do many mighty works 
because of their unbelief.” The true connection of the incident 
appears to be this. It was after a day spent in teaching in 
parables that our Lord set sail across the lake, fell asleep in the 
boat, and calmed the storm. On landing on the opposite shore 
He was met by the demoniacs, one of whom was possessed by 
a legion of devils, who, after they were cast out, entered into 
the herd of swine and destroyed them. Then our Lord was 
besought by the people of the country to depart out of their 
coasts, and recrossed the lake, to be met on the shore by the 
question of the disciples of St. John about fasting, and by Jairus 
the ruler of the synagogue who came to beseech Him to heal 
his daughter. The healing of the woman with an issue of blood, 
the raising from the dead of the daughter of Jairus, the miracles 
on the two blind men, and the one who had a dumb devil, were 
all immediately wrought in close succession; and then our Lord, 
with the same anxiety to escape notice which had prompted 
Him, as it would seem, to pass over to the other side of the 
lake the night before, went to Nazareth for this last visit. 
St. Matthew, however, has to omit in this place the whole of 
this chain of incidents, having already used them in his collec- 
tion of miracles in the ninth chapter, except this last of the visit 
now paid to Nazareth. Thus, one of the great difficulties of 
the Gospel Harmony appears to be very naturally explained 
on the principle which we have followed. 

St. Mark, to whom we are more than once indebted for a 
few words which serve us as most valuable notes of time or 
connection, adds to his account of this short stay at Nazareth, 
U 2 
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that our Lord “went round through the villages teaching.” It 
seems that after the humiliation of His rejection for the last 
time at His own home, our Lord began a new missionary 
circuit, as He had in the same ‘way and in the same place 
borne witness that a prophet is without honour in his own 
country before the beginning of His earliest Galilzan preaching. 
But this new circuit was remarkable in another way, for our 
Lord now sent out His twelve Apostles, two and two, to 
announce the coming of the kingdom of heaven, besides 
preaching Himself. It is here that we are to place, in point 
of time, that other anticipated passage of St. Matthew, in which 
he speaks of our Lord’s compassion on the multitude, and of 
the mission of the twelve. This mission, then, is passed over 
now that the order of time in our Lord’s Ministry has brought 
St. Matthew to it, and we shall find that in the remainder of his 
Gospel up to the point which we have marked as dividing it, 
and, indeed, dividing our Lord’s Public Life into two unequal 
halves, we mean the confession of St. Peter and the consequent 
announcement of the Passion, St. Matthew follows accurately 
the order of time, the incidents which he mentions no longer 
belonging to any of the greater heads under which he has 
hitherto grouped so many particular details which were in 
truth separated one from the other in point of time. 


IV. 

The first event mentioned by St. Matthew in this section 
of his Gospel, which extends from the beginning of the 
fourteenth chapter to the middle of the sixteenth, is the murder 
of St. John Baptist, by the command of Herod, in prison. 
He does not say or imply that this great crime was accomp- 
lished at this particular time, but that the fame of our Lord 
became now so great as to reach the ears of Herod, who, with 
all the superstition of a cruel voluptuary, supposed that John 
the Baptist must have risen from the dead. The great publicity 
of our Lord’s name is distinctly connected by St. Mark and 
St. Luke with the preaching of the Apostles, who, though the 
time during which they preached does not seem to have been 
very long, multiplied the centres from which the fame concerning 
their Master radiated. St. Matthew, who in this is followed by 
St. Mark, takes occasion from this to relate the circumstances 
of the murder of the Baptist, on which we need nct here linger. 
He adds that the disciples of the Baptist, after burying his body, 
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came and told our Lord, Who, on receiving the news, departed 
into a desert-place. This seems also to have been the reason 
why the Apostles also, as St. Mark and St. Luke say, came 
and reported to our Lord the results of their preaching, on 
which He bade them come apart into a solitary place and rest 
awhile. This was that departure of our Lord and His Apostles 
across the lake which led to the most famous of His miracles, 
the feeding of the five thousand, related by all four of the 
Evangelists. Of all the four accounts, that of St. Matthew 
is the most concise and summary. He seems, as always, just 
to touch the necessary points, and to do no more. The same 
may be remarked of the narrative of the voyage of the Apostles 
across the lake by night, when our Lord came to them, walking 
on the waters. St. Matthew, however, is the only Evangelist 
who adds the incident of St. Peter’s request that our Lord 
would bid him to come to Him over the waves, as St. John 
alone gives the long discourse and argument afterwards held 
in the synagogue at Capharnaum, in which the doctrine of the 
Blessed Sacrament is so clearly laid down, and which gave 
so much offence to many who had hitherto been our Lord’s 
followers. 

The whole cycle of our Lord’s controversial and more 
particularly dogmatic disputations is omitted by St. Matthew, 
though it is certain that he must usually have been present at 
any conversations of the kind which took place after his final 
entrance into the company of our Lord’s immediate followers, 
and, therefore, although this disputation was held in Galilee 
and not in Jerusalem, it need not surprize us to find that he 
passes this over. It would appear, however, that he has substi- 
tuted for it, as an evidence of the hostility with which our Lord 
was now met by the Jewish authorities, the more formal and 
authoritative question put to our Lord immediately on His 
return from the other side of the lake, by a deputation of 
Scribes and Pharisees who had been sent down from Jerusalem, 
and who challenged Him on account of His disciples as breaking 
the tradition of the elders as to washing their hands before 
taking food. It is St. Matthew’s manner to dwell especially 
on the actions or answers of our Lord, to which he attached 
instructions to the people. On this occasion, after retorting the 
charge made against His disciples on their accusers themselves 
—pointing out how they encouraged men to neglect their parents 
even when in need, under pretence of making offerings to the 
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Temple—He called the people to Him and gave them the 
instruction as to what it is that in truth defiles a man. The 
occasion was undoubtedly remarkable, as His manner and 
conduct alarmed the disciples, on account of the offence thus 
given to the Pharisees, and our Lord then spoke against them 
more openly and strongly than ever before, and laid down in 
clear language the multitude of evils which rise in the heart of 
man, and which are the only true grounds of defilement. 

It is clear that after this open breach with the Pharisees, 
our Lord’s course, until the time of St. Peter’s confession, 
became, even more than before, one of constant change of place 
and of endeavours to avoid notice. St. Matthew follows His 
footsteps throughout, giving the names of the several parts of 
the country through which He passed. First He goes into the 
parts of Tyre and Sidon, outside the limits of the Holy Land, 
and of the mission which was specially His own, to the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel. It seems from St. Mark’s language 
that He passed through Sidon itself. In this neighbourhood 
He worked the miracle of the healing (at a distance) of the 
daughter of the Syrophcenician woman, after He had at first 
rejected her petition, and spoken about not giving the children’s 
bread to the dogs. The miracle is so far parallel to the first 
miracle at Cana; our Lord there worked the miracle, in a 
sense, before His time had come, and now He works it in 
favour of one to whom He was not sent, in both cases on account 
of the power of faith and prayer. 

Our Lord’s course now lay, as we learn from St. Mark, 
through Sidon and then through the region called Decapolis, 
to the north-east of the Lake of Galilee, towards the eastern 
shores. It was in Decapolis that He healed the deaf and 
dumb man, with the word Ephpheta, as St. Mark tells us. 
The subject of the miracle, if not a simple Gentile, like the 
Syropheenician woman, was probably half a pagan, as the 
population of Decapolis was not in any large proportion Jewish. 
The second miracle of this kind St. Matthew passes over, and 
mentions immediately the second miraculous multiplication of 
the loaves in order to feed the four thousand men who with a 
multitude of woman and children had been for three days 
listening to His teaching, and bringing their sick to be healed 
by Him somewhere in the mountain track and far from their 
homes. Thence our Lord sailed across the lake, not to Caphar- 
naum or Bethsaida, but to Magdala, a spot further north, 
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probably still intending to avoid publicity. There, however, He 
was again met by the same adversaries who had haunted His 
footsteps at Capharnaum, and St. Matthew tells us of Sadducees 
joined to the Pharisees—the presence of the former showing 
that the highest priestly families were represented in the 
deputation—demanding of Him a sign which our Lord again 
refused, complaining of their blindness to the signs of the times, 
and promising them only, once more, the sign of the Prophet 
Jonas. From Magdala our Lord sailed up the lake to its 
northern end, and in the course of the voyage warned His 
disciples against hypocrisy, the leaven of the Pharisees and 
Sadducees, who differing widely among themselves as to the 
doctrines which they maintained, were yet one in the hollowness 
of their apparent religious profession and the wickedness of 
their hearts. When they landed near Bethsaida—a different 
Bethsaida from that which was the native-place of St. Peter 
and his brother—our Lord wrought another miracle, under the 
same circumstances of comparative slowness and difficulty, 
on the blind man who “saw men as trees, walking.” This 
miracle, again, St. Matthew omits, and passes on at once to the 
great scene of the confession of St. Peter. 


v. 

It belongs rather to the general narrative of our Lord’s Life 
than to the present paper, which is an attempt to trace out the 
method and manner of the first Evangelist in dealing with the 
several parts of that Life, to speak of the central and intimate 
importance of this scene near Czsarea Philippi in the unfolding 
of the great dispensation of the Incarnation and of the founda- 
tion of the Church. St. Matthew dwells upon it with a fulness 
in which he is not followed even by St. Mark, who omits the 
words in which our Blessed Lord declared St. Peter to be His 
Rock on which He would build His Church, and conferred 
upon him the keys of the kingdom of heaven. St. Matthew 
also connects most pointedly the beginning of our Lord’s 
teaching as to the Passion with this great turning-point in 
His Public Ministry. We shall take it, as in truth it was, 
as the centre of the whole of our Lord’s Active Life, and 
make it the occasion of a pause in our account of the first 
Gospel, enabling us to look back and consider whether we 
can see any system or principle on which its author has acted 
in his arrangement, or in his omissions or inversions of the 
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order of time, how much he may have omitted, and to what 
extent he has departed from chronological sequence. 

The result of such an examination will, we think, be at first 
sight somewhat surprizing. We are accustomed to regard 
St. Matthew as a writer whom, if he were not an Evangelist, 
we should consider capricious and unmethodical, for whose 
silence and for whose arrangement it is difficult to account. 
And yet the plan of the Gospel, as far as we have gone—and 
we are within a few chapters of the Passion—is very simple and 
very obvious, and explains in a manner quite sufficiently satis- 
factory that apparent neglect of order which is, in truth, the 
faithful adherence to order of a higher kind than that of mere 
historical sequence. The series of sections, so to call them, 
into which the evident grouping of his matter makes it natural 
to divide the work of the Evangelist, stands out almost at first 
sight. The introductory mysteries rapidly passed over, then 
the beginning of the Galilzan teaching, then the summary of 
moral and practical doctrine contained in the Sermon on the 
Mount, then the series of miracles brought together from very 
different times of our Lord’s career, but all much anterior to 
the confession of St. Peter, then the instructions for the 
Apostles and their successors in the Ministry, together with 
our Lord’s account of His own reception and that of St. John 
Baptist at the hands of that generation; then the rise and 
phases of the hostility evinced against our Lord, and then the 
parables, followed by the remainder of the incidents which inter- 
vened between the beginning of the parabolic teaching and the 
confession of St. Peter. In the whole course of these fifteen 
chapters and a half St. Matthew has hardly omitted anything 
which was subsequent to the beginning of the Galilzan ministry 
up to the time at which we are now pausing, except what took 
place at Jerusalem on occasion of the miracle wrought at the 
Pool on the Sabbath day, and the disputation which followed, 
as well as the long disputation in the synagogue at Capharnaum 
after the first miracle of the multiplication of the loaves. The 
first of these two notable omissions is easily accounted for by the 
remark which we shall find more frequently verified in the second 
part of this Gospel, that he omits everything done or said at 
Jerusalem or in Judza until he comes to the Passion. More- 
over St. Matthew supplies the place of this narrative by that of 
the objection made to the disciples for rubbing the ears of corn 
in their hands on the Sabbath, and the miracle wrought on the 
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man with a withered hand.@&In the same way he gives the dis- 
putation about tradition insteadJof that in the synagogue of 
Capharnaum. <A few miracles have been added to his account 
of the time just before St. Peter’s confession, by St. Mark, but 
they are miracles of a kind already mentioned by him. In the 
same way, St. Mark has added one more parable to the series 
in St. Matthew. The inversions in the order of time are 
explained with equal ease. They were necessary for the very 
form and method of the Gospel, in which things like to another 
are grouped together. When the chain of miracles which begin 
with the application of Jairus are restored to their proper place 
in the history, we find that the whole falls into shape; not 
indeed the shape of a strictly chronological narration, but that 
of a book which is made up of several chapters, each dealing 
more or less with one head of subjects, but which nevertheless 
retains to a surprizing degree the simple onward march which 
belongs to the order of time. There are, no doubt, other 
elements to be taken into consideration in order to complete 
this account of the earlier and larger half of St. Matthew's 
Gospel, such as his constant reference to the fulfilments of 
prophecy, and his tacit allusions to ancient types and ancient 
history. But of these we must forbear to speak in the present 


paper. 


H. J.C. 











Her Majesty's Indian Vassals. 
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AN employé of M. Hachette has spent six years in India, whence 
he returned in 1868, and he has published, in a magnificent volume, 
the results of his journey. Woodcuts from sketches and from 
photographs, maps, good type and good paper, with a vivid and 
interesting description of all the author saw, give the /’Jnde des 
Rajahs a high place among the gift-books of 1875. M. Rousselet, 
the author, appears to have had many qualifications fitting him 
for his work. He knew English: only one grammatical error 
appears in his pages among the many occasions when he has to 
cite the names of persons, places, and things in our tongue. He 
is, too, a good sportsman. After his arrival in Bombay he set 
himself steadily to the acquisition of Hindostanee. If we may 
judge by his portrait, he is tall and handsome, and when arrayed 
in the robes of a Sindar of Bhopal, he certainly looks every inch 
an Eastern potentate. Perhaps there are other qualities which 
he considers make him more able to write dispassionately on all 
he sees. He mentions once that he is a Christian ; otherwise no 
one would suspect it. If he is touched with the piety of the 
Hindoos, he loses his self-control when he speaks of priests or 
monks. He views with complacency, not to say admiration, 
what would ordinarily revolt a man’s moral sense. Unhappily, 
this temper of mind suits a large portion of the French reading 
public. We have but to open, as another instance, the elabo- 
rately illustrated work on France in the Eighteenth Century, to 
see that a very low key of morality is considered no bar to the 
circulation even of the most expensive works. 

Out of a folio of eight hundred pages it is hard to choose 
any particular subject. Bombay and Bengal are as well known 
to many in England as Dublin or Liverpool. It is when the 
traveller leaves the beaten track that he becomes specially 
interesting. The arrest and deposition of a tributary rajah, 
and the reported disaffection of another, give a peculiar value 
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to the apparently life-like descriptions of the Courts of the native 
princes of India who are the feudatories of the British crown. 

It was at the end of May, 1865, together with a Flemish 
artist, M. Schaumburg, the companion of his wanderings, that 
M. Rousselet entered the rich and prosperous kingdom of the 
Gaikawar of Baroda. The line from Bombay carried him 
through a plain teeming with crops of golden maize, millet, 
barley (jowar), and sugar-cane. The homesteads, with their 
thatched roofs, are half hidden among the orchards and by the 
great leaves of gourd-bearing creepers; clumps of mangoes, fig, 
and tamarind trees break up the monotony of the luxurious 
level. The people are all astir: the men and women working 
in the fields, driving the carts, or urging on the oxen, which turn 
with many a groan the old-fashioned wheels that irrigate the 
soil. The very children are busy scaring away the troops of 
bright-winged birds which come to share the spoil of the 
plentiful produce. 

An hour’s drive through a faubourg of bazaars and crowded 
streets, more populous than the city itself, leads to the capital. 
The houses are of wood, and pagodas and flaunting flags in gay 
colours are at every street corner. Two main streets run across 
from gate to gate, and divide the place into four equal parts, of 
which one quarter is taken up by the Royal Palace. The first 
sight of its occupant was on an occasion worthy of the Prince. 
Khanderao, or Khundi Rao, was the one of the five sons of 
Maharaj Sevaji Rao, to whom, after the death of his brother, 
Gunput Rao, he had succeeded on the throne. Mulhar Rao, 
the fifth son, was imprisoned in 1856 on a charge of attempting 
to murder his royal brother ; and it was only nine months after 
the death of the latter that he left his cell to wear the crown of 
which he appeared so deservedly to have been deprived.’ Khundi 
Rao had just purchased one of the largest diamonds in the 
world, the “Star of the South,” which, with several others that 
he had bought at the same time, had cost him about £240,000. 
Later on the travellers had the opportunity of feasting their 
eyes on the regalia of the Gaikawar, his state robes being 
literally covered with precious stones of immense value. 
M. Rousselet, at his request, put on his royal mantle, and found 
its weight almost unbearable. 

His Majesty had his temporary manias, though not always 
of quite such a costly character. At another time it was a 
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pigeon mania; and he collected as many as sixty thousand of 
every hue and species, and amused himself with starting them 
altogether and watching their flight, or by celebrating, with 
the usual ceremonies, at great expense, a solemn marriage 
between a feathered couple. Or his fancy took the direction 
of doulbouls, the jaunty and richly-coloured nightingales of 
India, and the King and his Court for a month together gave 
all their attention to some five hundred of these new pets. Or 
again, his Majesty went out in the religious way, and filled his 
palace with Fakirs and Goussains, the sacred beggars of the 
goddess Siva. He clad them for the nonce in royal robes, and 
no honour was too great for them. 

Nothing would please the Gaikawar but to bring his newly- 
acquired jewel in a triumphant procession through the streets of 
the city to the great temple, to be there solemnly blessed by 
the priests. The utmost splendour was displayed, and it found 
its highest point in the royal hoodah, a present from Queen 
Victoria, of massive gold, sparkling with gems, and placed upon 
an elephant of immense size, the animal all glorious in costly 
trappings which streamed down to the ground, rich velvets with 
golden fringe. There sat in crimson robes, besprinkled with 
jewels, the lord of this great pageant, an aigrette of diamonds 
on his turban, among which shone the centre and cause of this 
triumph, the “Star of the South.” The pageantry was more 
like a dream of the middle ages, of the Field of the Cloth of 
Gold, than a sober reality of 1865. The following day the 
travellers made acquaintance with the Gaikawar “at home.” 
Unlike other Eastern potentates, he affected but little state at 
his receptions, and kept his doors open to every comer. A 
whole regiment of shoes, of every grade and make, belonging to 
his numerous petitioners, covered the gallery which formed the 
ante-chamber to the audience-chamber—if chamber that can be 
called—which is really a vast covered terrace, or /oggia, at the 
top storey of the palace. The Gaikawar abolished the use of 
cushions as effeminate, and the numerous company had to sit 
on the bare floor. The throne was a long bench, elegantly 
carved, and here the Prince was seated in the simplest costume, 
a tight-fitting coat and trousers of white stuff, not unlike the 
old Austrian undress, without ornament of any sort. He was 
then about forty-five years old, of handsome figure, except for 
a slight stoop ; his beard was short and stiff, in the usual fashion 
of the Mahrattahs, brushed back right and left, giving a strangely 
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wild expression to his face. There was a good-nature and 
extreme politeness about him; the tiger claws were almost 
covered under the soft and rich velvet. 

The Gaikawar, when he had, with his visitors’ permission, 
finished his pipe, chatted with them for a long time, asking a 
number of questions about the various States of Europe. He 
was evidently well informed about England, Russia, and France, 
and seemed to be full of apprehension at the rapid advance 
of the Muscovite arms across Asia. A day or two after 
M. Rousselet and his companion were installed as his guests, 
in a charming summer palace, which deserved its Eastern name 
of “the Garden of Pearls.” Nothing was wanting to make it 
a pleasant home—beautiful gardens, with rich fruit trees, 
fountains, statues, kiosks, an adjoining wood of immense timber, 
and, within doors, elegant furniture, numerous servants, and a 
sumptuously-served table, with all the best wines of Europe. 
We cannot be surprized if harsh criticism was disarmed. 

M. Rousselet wisely determined to take his own time in 
his travels, and no wonder, when he found himself installed 
as the favourite of so lavish a sovereign. Thus he saw all 
the court life of Baroda. The palace was thronged with 
buffoons and dancing girls, both of whom enjoyed a liberty 
allowed to no other subjects. The most exalted officials and 
ministers had to bear with the rudest practical jokes from the 
court fools, and the more humiliating they were, the more the 
Gaikawar was amused. As to the dancing girls, to make up 
for the enforced absence of the numerous women of the harem, 
they were present even at the Councils of State, and much 
to the detriment, one would suppose, of business, they danced 
and played before the Prince, who turned every now and then 
to chat familiarly with then. Besides enjoyments of this kind, 
the Gaikawar is passionately fond of soldiers, of hunting, and 
gladiatorial shows. His army, part of which was drilled and 
uniformed after the European model, and officered by English- 
men, amounted in all to about fifty thousand men. One 
regiment of Guards was dressed exactly like the Scotch 
Fusilier Guards, another, an artillery corps, rejoiced in silver 
cannons, while a third was composed entirely of nobles in 
splendid costume. 

The augurs, in whom the Gaikawar placed great faith, had 
day after day given their verdict against the good luck of the 
chase, and the bad weather supported them, so it was the end 
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of July before a great hunting party could be organized. A 
whole month was spent in the chase, the Prince being accom- 
panied by a complete army of attendants of every kind. A 
less legitimate amusement were the games of the amphitheatre. 
The single combats between men whose fists were covered with 
sharp spikes, and which only ended with the death of one or 
both of the combatants, had been forbidden. But the Gaikawar 
kept large bodies of pugilists and athletes, not to speak of 
“torreadors,” if we may so call the fighters of wild beasts, 
elephants, tigers, wild boars, and other animals, to offer him 
continual entertainments of the most exciting but revolting 
kind. Like a well-known Emperor, he boasted of his own skill 
as an athlete, and every morning after his bath he tried his 
skill as a muscular pagan with one of his professionals. An 
English gentleman could not attend more carefully to his stud 
than this Prince did to the training and feeding of this regiment 
of wrestlers. No pleasure was dearer to him than to make 
two of these black Hercules’ almost mad with liquor, and then 
with knuckle-dusters of horn upon their fists, hurl one against 
the other. Not even an English prize-ring could present a 
more disgusting sight, and M. Rousselet tells a story which is 
simply a reproduction of the worst features of the old Roman 
games. One of the combatants had shown the white feather 
and tried to fly from his assailant; the other followed and 
threw him, and both together were soon down on the sand 
rolling at the feet of Khundi Rao. When the weaker cried 
for mercy, his victor turned to the Prince to know his will. 
“Strike, strike!” was the answer, and before long the head of 
the poor man was one mass of wounds and bruises, and he 
was quite insensible when he was removed. The victors received 
that very day jewels and money to the amount of more than 
£4,000. 

The fights between wild elephants, rhinoceros, and buffaloes, 
and the still more dangerous sport of elephant-baiting, are other 
forms of the same costly and cruel entertainments which were 
the stock employment and enjoyment of a prince who ruled 
over the largest independent State of India with an annual 
revenue of 43,000,000. We look in vain for any appreciation 
of the condition of the subjects of such a king—except when a 
decree of his is recorded by which to fill the royal treasury, 
after the purchase of diamonds had exhausted it, a device which 
the King himself told in a fit of laughter as a capital joke to 
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M. Rousselet. The employés appear to live by a system of 
privileged plunder. The Gaikawar chose to imagine that their 
wealth came entirely from the State revenues, and summarily 
ordered them to pay to him every penny they had received 
for the last ten years. Many of the ministers, who suspected 
that they had been betrayed, came to surrender to him sums 
of whose existence he had not the slightest suspicion. We 
may well congratulate the people of Ghujerat of being freed 
from a race of such princes, even as we know them through 
the veiled and deferential language of well-treated and grateful 
gtests. 

After such a reception, M. Rousselet resented the cold and 
suspicious attitude of the ministers of the late Maharana of 
Meywar, who not unnaturally suspected some political motive 
in the arrival of two non-English Europeans, and regarded them 
as Russian spies. But this first rebuff was soon forgotten in the 
midst of a hospitality which equalled, if it did not surpass, 
that of the Gaikawar. Oudeypoor, the capital, boasts of the 
most splendid palace in India, worthy of the dynasty which 
claims the first place in India, as being of the Race of the 
Sun, and who in serious fact are able to show geneologies which 
are lost in the early days of fable, and on which appear, by 
marriage, daughters of Chosroes of Persia, and of an Emperor 
of Byzantium. The family or clan of the Rajpouts to which 
the sovereign belongs, one of the finest races in the whole of 
India, dates their establishment in India back as far as 
2,000 B.C., while the territory which is subject to him is almost 
the same in extent as it was eleven hundred years ago, when 
the present dynasty first obtained it in 728 A.c. by the right of 
the sword. A broad lake spreads out along the long line of 
the city, with its massive walls and great buildings, and its 
forest of towers, kiosks, and pagodas, rising out of rich and 
luxuriant gardens. In the midst of the lake are fairy palaces 
covering two islands, one of which with its walls of marble, 
lined within with mosaics of jasper, agate, and onyx, served in 
1857 as a place of refuge for our countrymen who had escaped 
from Nimatch and Indore. A handsome palace as their home, 
dancing girls, superb dinners, champagne, still hock, fétes, 
hunting parties on water and on land, made the stay as 
pleasant as the beautiful and pleasant things of this world 
could make it. 

The women of the Rajpouts, though shut up in the harem, 
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are by no means so excluded from all public life as in other 
parts of the East. They are the counsellors of their husband ; 
their advice is always asked, and their opinion is always 
followed. A sort of chivalrous feeling still surrounds them, 
and they occupy an important place in Rajpoutana story. The 
hideous debauchery to which for a whole forty days the people 
of every class and station give themselves up during the Holi, 
or feast of the goddess Holica, is enough to explain any 
degradation into which the people have sunk. A royal hunt 
of the wild boar, the frolic of every one pelting the rest 
with scarlet dust, a sport in which even the elephants join, and 
a grand procession to the temple are the only exceptions to the 
shameless and drunken revel in which all join, and when even 
the religious part of the festival is but an appeal to the basest 
passions. Yet Sambou Sing has been much praised in 
Government reports for his introducing British legislation into 
his States. 

M. Rousselet went at the invitation of the Rajah of Chutter- 
pore, the following year, to see the Holi in a form, before which 
that of Oudeypore was almost decorous. Around the Temple 
of Kali the people thronged to hear the Brahmins dilate on the 
revolting bas-reliefs which tell the shameful stories of Hindoo 
mythology ; while in the midst of immense multitudes, some 
eighty thousand people, which thronged the fair of Kajraha, 
in presence of the sovereign who sanctioned the hideous orgies 
by his solemn presence, scenes were being enacted which rival, 
if they do not far exceed, the horrors of the Saturnalia of Pagan 
Rome. Yet this Prince, who evidently charmed the travellers 
by his manners and his hospitality, was a young man of intelli- 
gence, whose zeal for reform brought upon him, the following 
year, the knife of a reactionary assassin. 

Further north, in the April of 1866, the travellers came to 
the Court of the Maharajah Ram Sing, the Prince of Jeypore, 
whose capital, while wanting the romantic position of Oudeypore, 
or the antiquity of many of the Indian cities, rejoices in broad 
streets, well-built houses, and pavements. Ram Sing, then 
about fourty-five years of age, was a prince far beyond his age 
in his ideas. Such advanced notions seem to be the heritage 
of a dynasty comparatively of recent date, the most illustrious 
of which, Jey Sing, in the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
besides building Jeypore in a way that surprized most European 
cities of the time, and conquering the imperial armies of Delhi, 
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gave himself up to the study of astronomy, and sent a scientific 
embassy to Lisbon. The present sovereign is not only a 
skilful photographer, but having received during a long minority 
a careful education, endeavours in everything to win the esteem 
of the British Government by a well-ordered administration, 
courts of justice modelled on the English system, colleges, 
schools for girls, the making of roads, and by inducing a 
company to bring their railway line through his territory. He 
has not failed to learn other lessons from the study of European 
history, and while humbling the power of his barons, he has 
seized the possessions of the Brahmins by the old device of 
establishing a new religion under the name of a Reformation, 
and return to the early purity of worship. But it does not 
seem that Ram Sing has brought any very real advantages 
to his people. His system is a fair copy of many States nearer 
home: money flows-into the coffers of the governing party, 
the governed receive in exchange fine and loud-sounding words. 
The splendid city of Amber with its multitude of elegant 
buildings, now the home of monkeys and wild beasts, situated 
on the banks of a great lake at the foot of a green eminence 
on which rises a marble palace, to which Grenada and Seville 
are but a shadow, makes the traveller regret the conceit of Jey 
Sing who left this paradise to build for himself a spick and 
span new capital. 

M. Rousselet had the good fortune to be present at the 
magnificent durbar, or reception, which the Governor General 
of India, Sir John Lawrence, held in Agra. It was the first 
time the tributary princes or allied sovereigns of India met 
the representative of their new Empress, as Queen Victoria 
had then become. No less than twenty-six sovereigns, and 
a crowd of tributary princes, surrounded by all the splendour 
of their courts, came in solemn procession to the durbar. What 
seems most to have struck our French friend was the entry 
of Sir John into Agra, in the midst of a brilliant staff, dressed 
as an ordinary English gentleman, and with a ordinary hat on 
his head. Two of the chronicler’s stories must be accepted with 
reserve. The Governor General, when returning the visit of 
the rajahs, for want of anything better to say, asked one prince 
if he had many sons. It scems to be against Hindoo manners 
to allude to family matters on state occasions; the rajah 
indignantly kept silence. His prime minister, for fear of a 
misunderstanding with the Viceroy, had the boldness to say 
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that he had twenty-two. This only made his master more 
angry, and the old man exclaimed, “More than a hundred!” 
The minister had again to interfere, and to explain that out 
of respect to the occasion he had only alluded to the legitimate 
children. Let us hope the second story is still less authentic, 
namely, that at a splendid banquet given by the Maharajah 
Scindiah in the exquisite Taj of Agra, more than one old 
British warrior was the worse for the copious flow of champagne. 

After the durbar, turning southward M. Rousselet visited 
the last-named sovereign, the most powerful in India. His 
celebrated Mahratta horsemen, the Cossacks of India, were for 
many years the formidable enemies of British rule. Now his 
capital lies at the feet of an immense entrenched camp, erected 
within the old fortress of Gwalior, garrisoned by English 
soldiers. The King does not keep a brilliant Court like other 
of his brother sovereigns; his time is occupied, unlike theirs, 
in the reorganization and the interests of his realm. His 
outward man is not pleasing. He is a large man, very dark, 
and rather fat, his contracted brow and hard-set mouth giving 
him a ferocious and melancholy look. But there is something 
after all attractive about his face, and in his lustrous eyes. 
Though then but thirty-three, he looked very much older. 
He is painfully shy, and stammers. This serious impediment 
is got over in a strange way. At every state reception the 
perpetual dancing girls are placed at one end of the audience- 
chamber, and sing their loudest all the time it lasts. His 
majesty is therefore not obliged to talk, and can hardly be 
heard if he tries—at least, so says M. Rousselet. 

About a year later, in the December of 1867, the travellers 
returned to Gwalior. A terrible tragedy had taken place, and 
it was the gloom darker than usual in the face of the Maharajah 
that led M. Rousselet to its discovery. He is responsible for 
the whole story. The Prince had reason to suspect the fidelity 
of his favourite wife. He ordered one of his servants to watch 
her, and left hurriedly for Agra. On his return the domestic 
declared the Queen was guilty. Scindiah would not believe 
him, and was on the point of cutting him down with his sabre 
when the man drew from his breast a diamond necklace, that 
told its own tale. He had dogged the steps of the woman, 
and at last had found her, against the laws of the harem, 
talking in the secrecy of a temple with an officer of the guard ; 
he had dashed out upon them and torn the jewels from the 
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affrighted woman. The evidence only maddened the Prince 
the more; he rushed wildly after the accuser, and when he 
managed to escape,- hurried to the apartments of the women. 
His ministers in vain strove to stop him or to wrest his sword 
from his hands. “And the English!” cried one of them. 
These words called him back to his senses. But he ordered 
that she should die by other's hands. The messenger of her 
condemnation bore with him the poison draught which was 
to destroy her by a long-drawn torture. It was a whole month 
after this that the Court learnt the illness and death of the 
royal favourite. All had been fixed for the marriage of the 
King’s daughter. The soothsayers had chosen a lucky day, 
and so it could not be put off, and the invitations were issued, 
and the marriage came off in presence of Colonel Meade, the 
British resident, and other English officials, and the ladies and 
gentlemen of the neighbouring camp. The nobles and ministers, 
all in their gorgeous costumes were there to do honour to the 
occasion. The wild religious ceremony over, the company were 
introduced to the newly married, who were seated together 
on a throne of red velvet. The bride, a child of ten years 
old, was so covered with robes of cloth of gold, her head, 
her nose, her ears, were so laden with jewelry, that her little 
dark face could hardly be seen; a pair of black savage eyes 
gleamed out amidst the diamonds. The bridegroom, all glorious 
too in gold and precious stones, was a young man of sixteen, 
a prince of the royal line. 

Going still further south, after their first visit to the 
Maharajah Scindiah, the travellers spent a few days in the 
strange amusements of the Holi at Kajraka, and then went 
on to the diamond land of Punnah. Emerging from a virgin 
forest, whose gigantic trees were alive with flocks of emerald 
green peacocks, they came out upon the mountain on whose 
uplands stands the city of Punnah. Its king is of the Young 
Indian party. He feels that his position in face of the British 
Government is so reduced, that he prefers to live as a wealthy 
landowner, rather than as a petty prince. His palace is but 
a big bungalow, a large Anglo-Indian house. The hall of 
audience is a study fitted up with chairs and tables, bookcases 
and a bureau. But for the massive circlets of gold on his wrists 
and ankles, Rajpout fashion, and a large collar of diamonds 
“from our own mines,” there was little in his dress to tell of an 
Oriental. A stout and cheery looking man of fifty-five years 
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old, he knew English and the languages in common use in 
India. He had been one of the most loyal allies of England 
in the terrible days of 1857, and had rescued the beleaguered 
garrison of Dumoh. A road, covered with a sort of concrete 
which becomes hard and capable of polish like marble, leads 
from the city to a summer palace some miles off on the border 
of a lake. Upon this the rajah kept a steam carriage, the 
transport of which from Calcutta must have caused a serious 
expense. The experiment has not been without its dangers. 
The English stoker who had been engaged soon wearied of 
his work; he left, and the engine was put on one side. An 
Indian who had been employed on a railway offered himself 
for the vacant post; but he got the furnace up to a white 
heat, and drove at such a speed that the rajah, little knowing 
the risk, threw himself from the carriage, and got off with 
some severe bruises. His royal highness then determined to 
master the mysteries of the machine, and became more or 
less independent of his steersman. 

He was almost equally proud of a still more useful addition 
to his comforts. In a country where, except in the strictly 
English centres, vegetables are unknown, he has cultivated 
a flourishing kitchen garden where, by means of careful irri- 
gation, cabbages and carrots delighted the eye and gave promise 
to the stomach of the European. 

But with all his views and his improvements, nothing could 
be more primeval than the way in which he worked his mines. 
Though they produce the most perfect diamonds in the world, 
no European inventions or modern appliances have been called 
in to increase their revenue. Large pits are sunk until the x 
diamond-bearing stratum is reached ; the water and mud which. 
collects at the bottom is put into buckets and sent up to the 
surface. There it is examined by men accustomed to a work 
which requires great practice and quickness of sight in order to 
distinguish the rough gem from the flint and quartz with which 
it is mixed and which it so much resembles. When all the 
treasure has been got out, the hole is filled up and the operation 
begins de novo. It constantly happens that a pit is sunk without 
a single diamond being discovered. The diamond cutting also is 
ona primitive scale. It is strange that the rajah had not thought 
it worth his while to get European machinery both for the mines 
and the diamond cutting. His plan of collecting the proceeds of 
these royal works was rough and ready. He found it impossible 
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to stop the wholesale plunder that went on through all the 
hierarchy of the officials. So he fixed a sort of medium scale 
of receipts. If what he obtained fell much below that, he seized 
one of those on whom suspicion rests, cut off his head, and 
took whatever fortune he might have amassed. When we 
remember that the diamonds are without compare the best in 
the world, we see at once that the return of about 44,000 
annually is very far below what with other appliances could be 
obtained. Perhaps Baron Grant will turn his attention to the 
subject and make a bid for the exclusive working of the stratum 
of Punnah. 

The neighbouring sovereign, the Rajah of Rewah, the ruler 
of two millions of inhabitants, received the favoured M. Rousselet 
with the usual hospitality, and much surprized him by his facility 
in speaking English. A man of commanding figure, in the prime 
of life, Rajah Sing Bahadour has lofty ideas and desires of 
progress and advancement; but a fearful leprosy and the absence 
of any hope of an heir, and the knowledge that his kingdom would 
pass to a brother whom he hates, make him content himself 
with words and wishes, and give himself up without restraint to 
his sole amusement, that of the chase, leaving things to go on 
much as they did before. The great idea of all these princes is to 
attract the eye of the English Press by a veneer of civilization, 
and further their interests at head-quarters by this fictitious 
public opinion. So that the first thought of a rajah who thinks 
at all is, “What will the papers say?” Sing Bahadour has a 
charming houdi or shooting-box erected on the edge of a small 
lake, where the wild beasts come down at night-time to drink, 
and where the tigers therefore come to seek their prey. The 
sportsmen sit here at ease in a comfortable room, loop-holed all 
round, with glistening rows of guns leaning ready loaded against 
the wall, while supper is laid out on the table, and champagne 
goes round to wile away the hours. On occasion of M. Rous- 
selet’s sporting evening, a bright night enabled the watchers to 
see all that passed outside, and the tiger, whose presence had 
been reported in the neighbourhood, came before long to meet 
its death from the windows of the supper-room. 

Passed on from Rajah to Rais, M. Rousselet spent a pleasant 
time a few days later with the Lord of Myhere. This prince 
had been placed by the English Government at the College of 
Agra, where he had taken his degrees and learnt to speak 
English with perfect facility, and some few words of French. 
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The palace of this little potentate was almost Anglo-Indian in 
character, except some of the rooms, which were thoroughly 
Eastern in their lavish adornment. The gardens were evidently 
objects of great care. As usual there was a dinner @ 7 Européenne, 
but there did not seem to be much else to show for the careful 
education of early years. The inevitable Nautch was, says 
M. Rousselet, x peu barbare, mais plein de couleur local. 

A few days later, while in the territory of the Beghum of 
Bhopal, engaged in the investigation of the celebrated tope or 
tumulus of Sanchi, our traveller was robbed of all his valuables 
during the night, spite of every precaution. Justice could not 
have been more swift. A magistrate at the head of a body of 
police arrived and arrested the chowkeydars, the native guard, 
which every village near which the caravan halted was obliged 
to furnish, and who were responsible for the safety of the persons 
and goods under their charge. Besides these, the entire popula- 
tion, men, women, and children round about were made prisoners. 
A special judge was sent down from Bhopal, and a little child 
under fear of torture pointed out four of the chowkeydars as the 
guilty ones. But though torn with whips, they stoutly denied 
the charge. At last it turned out that they formed part of a 
band of Dacoits, professional thieves, who have succeeded the 
Thugs in their daring and dexterity. M. Rousselet had to inter- 
pose to prevent their being beaten to death, for though circum- 
stantial evidence was damning, they would not admit their guilt. 
A heavy fine was levied on their village, and the thieves were 
condemned to prison for life. But the lost treasures, with the 
exception of some circular notes, were never regained, though 
the Beghum paid back the loser their full money value. It 
makes us almost envy the criminal procedure of the native 
courts. 

By far the most interesting sovereign the traveller met with, 
the one that appeals the most to our sympathy, is this Queen 
of Bhopal. As she appears in an engraving, dressed in her 
royal robes, with her turban of state, with its plumes of feathers, 
jauntily cocked on one side, the richly embroidered coat, its 
sleeves and neck fringed with broad edges of fur, massive 
collars and decorations adorning her stern breast, and the com- 
manding look of her eyes make one think irresistibly of 
Elizabeth Tudor. And the acts of her life did not weaken the 
resemblance. The daughter of the last Newab, or king, of a 
territory containing a million inhabitants, she claimed. the 
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throne at her majority, but the English interfered and gave 
it to her husband. On his death she seized the regency and 
governed in the name of her daughter, Chah Jehan. Refusing 
to submit to the Moslem law, which condemned her to govern 
from within the seclusion of the harem, she appeared in public, 
assumed, though a widow, the dress of a prince of her rank, and 
went about with unveiled face, not only within the palace, but 
mounted on horseback visited every part of her dominions. She 
soon gathered into her own hands the supreme direction of 
affairs, which almost universally in the East are left in the 
hands of the ministers. 

A more delicate task was also attempted by her; and thanks 
to her tact and resolution she freed herself from the yoke of 
British interference, without in any way wounding the suscepti- 
bility of the Government of Calcutta, or allowing herself to 
forget how valuable its friendship was to her. In 1857, though 
pressed on every side to join the revolt, with its open partisans 
in outbreak within her own palace, she took her side decidedly 
and frankly, and led her little army in person to aid the English. 
After paying off a debt of £800,000, she raised the revenue of 
the Crown from £120,000 to £300,000. The country was opened 
up with roads; the dykes which, as all over India, serve to create 
artificial lakes and to give fertility to the land, were repaired or 
reconstructed. Long years of feeble government had enabled 
the barons to appropriate to themselves large tracts of territory. 
The Beghum found a way of legally recovering these State 
domains. She espoused the cause of the poorer classes and 
avenged their wrongs on their oppressors by summary confis- 
cations, which soon brought back all the soil to its rightful 
owners. Working for twelve hours a day, she achieved wonders, 
In 1859 her daughter came of age, and resigned in favour of her 
mother. Thus become Queen, de jure and de facto, with a well- 
organized army, with a complete system of courts of justice, and 
an efficient body of police, she dared still further in the way of 
reform. She put a stop to the slave trade, forbade eunuchs, and 
established orphanages and schools in the various towns. Unfor- 
tunately for Bhopal, she died in 1868, the year after M. Rous- 
selet’s visit. He has reason to remember her, for to the usual 
hospitality she joined the favour of investing him and his com- 
panion with what we suppose may be called the honours of 
knighthood, and giving to them magnificent robes of state for 
the occasion. 
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A curious discovery in this remote kingdom was that of a 
whole family, or rather clan, of French descent bearing the 
proud name of Bourbon. The story ran that in the middle 
of the sixteenth century there appeared at the Court of Delhi, 
when the Emperor Akbar was on the throne, a young French- 
man, John Bourbon by name, who said he was of a most 
noble birth, and that while travelling with his tutor he had been 
carried off by pirates to Egypt when but a boy of fifteen. He 
entered the Egyptian army, and was again made prisoner while 
fighting against the Abyssinians. As a Christian he was 
welcomed by his captors, and soon raised to a place of trust. 
He was able to secure a place on board a ship bound for India, 
and found his way to Agra. The Emperor made him instructor 
of artillery, and he became rich and powerful, having by his 
marriage with a Georgian slave two sons, one of whom, 
Alexander, became the favourite of the Emperor Jehanghir, 
who made him hereditary governor of the palace. In course 
of time another of his direct descendants became independent 
sovereign of the little fiefdom of Sirgarh, which had been 
granted to Alexander. Curiously enough these Bourbons were 
driven from their kingdom in 1794, a period so near that of 
the great French Revolution, bya French adventurer by name 
Phantéme, one of whose race M. Rousselet met at Bhurtpore. 
The Bourbons then fled to Bhopal; 1816 saw Balthazar de 
Bourbon the Prime Minister of that State; in 1818 on the 
death of the sovereign he became Regent of the kingdom. 
In this post he came across General Malcolm, who has left 
an interesting account of him and his clan in his work on 
Central India. It was the widow of this Balthazar that our 
travellers found as the head of her race, amounting in all to 
about four hundred. They are called Frantcis, an evident 
corruption of Francois, and they have adhered staunchly to 
the Catholic faith, Madame Elisabeth de Bourbon keeps at 
her own expense a chapel and a resident French missionary. 

During the long stay M. Rousselet made at the Court, the 
only daughter of the Beghum lost her husband. Like her mother, 
the Princess held in horror the restraint and confinement of the 
harem, and the death of him who iad so severely enforced it 
was rather emancipation than a source ot sorrow. ‘I mourn 
the loss of a faithful friend and counsellor,” said the Beghum, 
“but why should my daughter weep? Does a prisoner miss 
his gaoler?” In fact, when the conventional month of mourning 
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was over, Chah Jehan appeared in public, in the almost mascu- 
line dress of her female Court, shared in all the evening recep- 
tions, and even rode about boldly to the amazement of her 
people. 
From Bhopal our travellers went to Gwalior, and from 
Gwalior to Agra, and left behind them the India of the 
Rajahs, if we except the little minimized principality of the 
Maharajah of Burdwan, who pays his income tax of £400,000 
to the British Government, and in return rules absolutely over 
his diminutive but prosperous kingdom, without the trouble 
of maintaining an army, and without fear of invasion from 
without or of revolution from within. He is the leader of 
the Young India party, and accordingly his palace is built in 
the Anglo-India style in the midst of splendid gardens, with 
wide-spreading sheets of water. The rooms were sumptuously 
furnished in European fashion, and their owner was dressed in 
a surtout and trousers, with a fez of velvet. The party, of 
which he is the chief, proposes to itself reforms which cannot 
but excite our warmest sympathy. The enfranchisement of 
women from the oppression which now degrades them is 
perhaps the most important, as it is the most hazardous. 
No women but those of bad fame are allowed by the Hindoo’s 
creed to learn to read or write. Wives are simply the slaves 
of their husband; and the position of a widow is still more 
to be pitied. No sooner is her husband dead than she is 
forced to put aside the dress suited to her rank, she is 
clad in the commonest and poorest costume, and made 
the Cinderella of the family. If any one marries her he 
loses his caste, and incurs the penalty of civil death. Now 
that the Satti, or self-immolation by fire on the funeral pyre 
of her husband is forbidden her, there is but one escape from 
her degraded lot, and that more dreadful than death to one 
who respects herself. Several of the wealthy and most 
respected among the LBaboos, or Bengalee burgesses, have 
braved all these prejudices, and taken Indian widows to 
themselves as wives. They have also opened schools for girls. 
But though all this may break down barriers against 
Christianity, it does not at all mean the abandonment of 
Brahminism. These reformers have adopted a more philo- 
sophical form of their old errors, and while professing belief 
in the Vedas, declare that Brahma is the only Supreme Being, 
and Creator of all things. M. Rousselet complains that 
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English people are too much accustomed to laugh at the 
efforts of the native party of progress, in fact he more than 
once comments on the stiffness and stand-off way by which our 
countrymen alienate their Indian fellow-subjects, and compares 
them unfavourably with the much more hearty relations which 
exist between the French and their dependents at Pondicherry. 
Perhaps the rebuke is deserved, but a more serious fault and 
one which has more fatal influence on the welfare of India 
does not seem to have once occurred to the writer of so many 
amusing and interesting pages. How small the work of 
Christianizing this great people as yet been attempted! 
Most people in Great Britain look to India as a place where 
their sons may obtain an appointment, or amass a fortune. 
With the exception of a stray English or Irish priest, or the 
the members of religious orders, who have devoted their lives 
to India, we have shown little interest for the great work which 
has called forth the zeal of St. Thomas and St. Francis Xavier, 
and for which the blood of so many martyrs has gone up as 
a holocaust of prayer and propitiation. 

The readers of M. Rousselet’s pages will know that we have 
touched but very lightly indeed upon the detestable immoralities, 
the abominations not to be named, which go on unchecked in 
Courts and among populations with whom the English Govern- 
ment is really paramount, and who have been taught to connect 
these detestable offences against the law of God and of nature 
with a religion from which no effort is made by their rulers to 
withdraw their allegiance. When we remember the burning 
words of St. Francis Xavier to King John of Portugal as to 
his responsibility to God for his Indian Empire, we cannot help 
trembling for the account which may one day be exacted of 
England on the same score. 


F. G. 

















At Avignon. 


—_—>— 


THERE is a city whose vast towered walls 
Rise up all flawless in arcaded strength, 
As when Dame Laura’s name in gilded halls 
Was bandied through its utmost breadth and length ; 
And Pontiffs, exiled, chose it for their home, 
What time the fox made lair in weed-grown Rome. 
Then o’er the world spread dark and troubled years, 
The Church defiled within, oppressed with fears, 
And strong men strove and slew, and drowned the weak in tears. 


Two rivers wash those walls with limpid wave, 

Two arrowy rivers meet and part again, 

While sullen marsh-mists make a flowery grave 

Of all the plain, and fever-haunted fen. 

Yet springs that towered palace high in air, 

Like blinded giant, cruel, fettered, fair ; 

Who in his peaceful death unchanging dies, 

Who in his graveclothes still majestic lies, 
Unburied, fills the world with living memories. 


To-day that age-worn city teems with life, 

The many-coloured stream now ebbs, now flows ; 

The brown-faced, eager men with keen-edged knife, 

The black-tressed women wreathed with crimson rose ; 

The Carmargue herdsman in his bull’s-hide coat, 

Artesian maidens fill their dun-sailed boat ; 

From sunny Nimes, from dead Les Baux they come, 

From stony Crau, and wind-racked Ventoux’s dome, 
And shepherds with brown, shaggy dogs from Alpine home. 


And now the chequered torrent stints its flow, 
The rainbow-gloried banners range in line, 
White maidens veiled and wreathed like lilies show, 
While warlike trappings and bright weapons shine. 
Next comes the eager, restless, brown-eyed choir, 
Whose ceaseless gestures mark what lava-fire 
Still glows and seethes beneath the arid dust 
Of old Provengal soil ; volcanic rust 

Of quenchless furnace-fires within that skin-deep crust. 
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Beyond the brown-eyed boys the priests are seen, 
The youthful deacon, younger acolyth, 

The grey-haired bishops with meek, chastened mien, 
In gold and broidered vestments, jewelled bright ; 
And snowy mitres thick with coloured gems, 

And carven crosiers with their rich-chased rims. 
After, a band upbearing shrines of gold, 

And costly reliquaries freight with mold 


Of fragrant, hallowed bones, miraculous of old. 


The torrent cleft in twain; the maidens passed 
And flowed along the street ; and then defiled 

Dim pageant of the Passion, where the last— 

The bearer of the Cross—a baby-child 

Came tottering beneath his weary load : 

The Cross dragged painfully along the road ; 
While all his efiorts scarce could move that Tree— 
Symbol of death Divine, which set us free ; 


Yet still he faintly smiled, blending hs toil with glee! 


No words could paint what spell upon me lay 
At that fair, childish smile, so sweet and faint ; 
The pain it wrapped in peace ; the stony way 
All sharp beneath, yet not a word’s complaint ! 
As thus thou bear’st the Cross in pageant given, 
So may’st thou bear it up the steep to Heaven; 
As thus thou smilest, dark-eyed little one, 
Unknowing of thy future, brave, alone, 


So may’st thou bear life’s weight, throughout, till life is done. 


The pilgrims mounted slow, in solemn file, 

The chants arose and floated on the air ; 

The coloured stream all passed me, and, erewhile, 
Its channel dried, and I stood lonely there. 

But still I saw that tottering, smiling boy, 

He still, Cross-bearing, smiled through life’s annoy ; 
What time I next shall see thee, we shall stand 
Before the Face of Christ, at His command, 


And then, I pray, I’ll thank thee, child, at His nght hand. 


E. B. 
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—_—>——_ 


II.—PHILIP’S INTERIOR COUNCIL. 


ON June 28, 1571, Ridolfi arrived at Madrid. Having delivered 
his letters of credit and the Papal Brief to the King in person, he 
opened his commission to Don Gabriel Zayas, Secretary of State, 
who had been appointed to examine and report upon it. From 
his official report, preserved at Simancas, we find that the details 
communicated by Ridolfi to him exactly correspond with the 
declarations he had previously made, both at Brussels and Rome. 
The proposition touching Elizabeth remains unaltered; she is 
simply to be arrested as a guarantee for the personal safety of 
the Queen of Scots.! 

The business upon which Ridolfi had come was con- 
sidered too grave to be intrusted to the Council of State; 
it was therefore referred to a Cabinet composed of the five 
confidential advisers of the Crown, the Duke of Feria, Ruy 
Gomez, Prince of Eboli, Don Antonio de Toledo, Grand Prior of 
Leon, brother-in-law to the Duke of Alva, Cardinal d’Espinosa, 
Grand Inquisitor and President of the State Council, and lastly, 
a man reckoned among the wisest and most practised statesmen 
of his time, Dr. Martin Velasco.” To this knot of chosen Ministers, 


1 Apuntamientos que ha dado Roberto Ridolfi. JSS. Simancas, leg. 824, 
fols. 188, 189. Histoire de Marie Stuart. M, Jules Gauthier, vol. iii. p. 43. 

2 From the characters of the five leading Ministers, as sketched in brief by con- 
temporary writers, we learn that de Ieria was distinguished by personal dignity and 
grace of manner. Alva’s great rival, Ruy Gomez, whom Cabrera calls the helmsman 
of the State, had paramount influence with his sovereign ; the Duke of Alva’s own 
opinion of Ruy Gomez, expressed to Antonio Perez, was that his adroitness as a 
courtier far excelled his sagacity as a politician. Don Antonio de Toledo was devout, 
courteous, and of kindly nature. Cardinal d’Espinosa possessed elevation of character, 
with great promptness in action, tempered by prudence and judgment. Velasco, a 
statesman of the same type as the Cardinal, was famous both for political insight and 
his great knowledge of affairs. ‘The three Ministers first named had been chosen by 
Philip as his chief advisers on his accession to the throne, and Ruy Gomez and 
de Feria had accompanied him to England (Cabrera, Historia de Felipe Segundo ; 
Tiepolo, Relatione di Spagna ; Michele Doriano, Relatione, &c.; Antonio Perez, Obras 


y rvelaciones). 
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designated as the interior Council (e/ consejo selecto) of the King,’ 
the most important matters of State, the deepest secrets of 
Spanish policy both foreign and domestic—secrets kept with 
jealous care from the other members of the Council—were from 
time to time submitted by the King. They had been intrusted 
with the conduct of the most delicate negotiations. When 
Margaret of Parma was on the point of giving up her govern- 
ment, they had debated the question whether the olive-branch 
should be held out to the Flemings, or their disaffection put down 
with the strong hand, and their counsels had determined Philip 
to send Alva with the sword into the Netherlands. They had 
been consulted by their master in the wretched business of Don 
Carlos, and had whispered each to each the dark secret of that 
prince’s death-bed. And now on Saturday, July 7, 1571, these five 
councillors met at San Geronimo to deliberate on “the English 
business,” to shape a scheme for changing the Crown of England, 
and to discuss the question raised by Alva touching the death, 
natural, é iz otra manera, of Queen Elizabeth.* 

Whenever the interior Council met, one of the two Secre- 
taries of State attending as clerk, drew up minutes of its 
deliberations, to be immediately transmitted to the King, who, 
believing that the sovereign’s presence was apt to prove a check 
upon free utterance of opinion, rarely presided in person at the 
board. By a happy chance the report of the above-mentioned 
conference on “the English business,” drawn up in the hand- 
writing of Secretary Zayas, and intended for Philip’s eye, and 
for his eye alone, is preserved at Simancas.’ From this important 
record, which throws the fullest light upon the various points of 


% Zayas to Juan d’Albornoz, July 5, 1571. J/SS. Simancas, Flanders, n. 547. 

4 No one acquainted with the history of Spanish politics under Philip the Second 
can be ignorant of the profound secrecy in which the debates of this junto were 
conducted. Yet, strange to say, Mr. Froude gives a rhetorical description of the 
Cabinet carrying on its deliberations in the presence both of Ridolfi and of Ciapino 
Vitelli, and represents it as being harangued by the Papal Nuncio in person. Among 
those present he mentions Don Ferdinand de Toledo, ‘‘Alva’s son.” Don Ferdinand 
Alvarez de Toledo, Duke of Alva, had certainly not ‘‘come across from Flanders to 
attend the Council,” as Mr. Froude supposes Vitelli to have done. Alva was a 
member of Philip’s comsejo selecto, but Don Ferdinand, his natural son, never belonged 
to it, and did not even sit in the State Council until 1587, five years after the death of 
his father. Full particulars respecting the Ministers, the various Councils, and the 
machinery of Spanish policy under Philip the Second, are supplied by Cabrera, by 
Ranke, Fiirsten und Vilke von siid-E-uropa, vol. i. and by Gachard’s admirable Report 
prefixed to his Pré&is de la Corrspondance de Philippe If. vol. i. 

® *‘To que se platicd en consejo sobre las cosas de Inglaterra” (July 7, 1578. 
MSS. Simancas, leg. 823, fols. 150—157). 
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this remarkable debate, we gather, in the first place, that on the 
preliminary question as to whether Spain should interfere on 
behalf of the English Catholics, the Council unanimously resolved 
that the common cause of the captive Queen of Scots and the 
great Catholic party was a most righteous cause, and that fore- 
most among the sovereigns of Europe stood the Catholic King 
as its fittest champion. Over the next point discussed, the 
measures to be taken for active interference, and the grounds 
for the justification of that interference, the meeting was, on 
the other hand, “greatly divided.” Speaking the mind of His 
Holiness, which had already been made known to Philip through 
the Papal Nuncio, Cardinal d’Espinosa demanded war open and 
undisguised before all Christendom, a war to be proclaimed in 
the name of the Pope, and justified by his Bull of Excommuni- 
cation. Opportunity, it was pointed out, would conveniently 
offer itself for the execution of the enterprize. The Duke of 
Alva, who had asked for his recall, was before long to be re- 
placed in his government by the Duke of Medina-Celi. When- 
ever this happened, under colour of relieving the army of the 
Low Countries at the recall of its chief, a body of troops, led 
by one of Alva’s generals, might, without raising suspicion, be 
shipped from a port of Holland, as if bound for Spain, and then 
suddenly thrown across upon the Norfolk coast. Nothing could 
be better, it was unanimously agreed, than this device for setting 
the troops in motion. But d’Espinosa’s proposition that the 
invasion should take the shape of a crusade, fell to the ground. 
For de Feria, and others with him, had no mind whatever that 
a Spanish army should set foot in England under the Papal 
standard. The offers from Rome accordingly were set aside ; 
the open ground for refusal being that a religious war must 
inevitably bring the armed Protestantism of Europe united into 
the quarrel ; the secret motive, confided by the King to Alva, 
affords a curious glimpse into the strong political jealousies of 
Spain. Far into, indeed almost at the close of the sixteenth 
century, the statecraft of her Cabinet recoiled before the phantom 
of those ancient feudal rights, wrested by Innocent the Third for 
the Holy See from King John. After a short debate, it was 


6 «« Le pape avait fait proposer au roi, par son nonce, que l’enterprise efit lieu en son 
nom, et 4 titre d’execution de la sentence qu’il a prononcée contre la reine d’Angleterre, 
mais cette offre a été rejetée, tant parceq ’elle a paru hors de propos, qu’ afin d’écarter 
les pretentions du siége apostolique sur les couronnes d’Angleterre et d’Irlande ” 
(Philip to Alva, July 14. Gachard). 
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resolved to set up for the casus belli, solely and simply, the 
claims of Mary Stuart, as next heir to the Crown, her right 
of succession having been lately attacked in the English 
Parliament. 

These matters settled, next came on the great question, the 
point raised, as it was seen, in Alva’s letter to the King. Should 
things be as the Duke of Norfolk had proposed, should the 
enterprize be led off by the cooperation of an invading army, or 
should things be as the Duke of Alva proposed; should one 
grand blow be first struck by the confederates? And also was 
their spokesman to take back as his message a notification that 
Elizabeth’s death or imprisonment must have been compassed 
by them before the Catholic King could move? And again, in 
what temper would the Catholic leaders be likely to take such a 
reply? This was felt to be a delicate question. It was thought 
advisable to summon the English commissioner and interrogate 
him on the matter. At the first question put to him by the 
Duke of Feria, Ridolfi instantly rose to the occasion. Through 
Ciapino Vitelli, with whom he had exchanged confidences, he 
must have gained some inkling of the plan struck out by Alva. 
His keen perceptions taught him at once the humour of the 
Cabinet. He fully believed that he should best serve the interests 
of his party by shaping his answer according to that humour. 
Honestly, too, believing in himself as one of the first diplomatists 
in Europe, it struck him that here was a fit occasion for turning 
his natural gifts to good account, instead of spoiling everything 
by tamely tying himself down to the text of his instructions. 
In short, Ridolfi at the conjuncture did exactly what all we know 
about him might lead us to expect he would do. Ready at his 
tongue’s end he had just the right story, and he told it out freely 
and boldly. The confederates had, he now for the first time 
announced, already arranged not merely to seize but to kill the 
Queen. Nay, more, they were ready to kill not only Elizabeth, 
but those of her Ministers especially obnoxious to Spain, Cecil, 
Bacon, Leicester, and Northampton. Towards the end of 
summer, he said, the Queen would be on progress. She travelled 
with an insufficient guard. She was to be invited to the country 
house of one of the confederates, and once in the trap, the 
unsuspecting guest might easily be surprized and despatched. 
Without the least hesitation he gave the names of several men 
about the Court and person of the Queen: Montague, Lumley, 
St. John, Windsor, Worcester, and Southampton. Any one of 
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these men he represented as willing to offer hospitality to their 
sovereign, with such purpose in view.’ 

The impromptu had only one fault, it was a little too 
ingenious. And so Philip’s Ministers must have thought, 
knowing as they did, every detail of the plans laid by Ridolfi 
before leaving England to Don Gueras, and exposed succes- 
sively at Brussels, at Rome, and to Secretary Zayas. In telling 
it, he had, too, made a minor variation sufficient in itself to 
discredit his monstrous story. At Brussels, when asked about 
the Anjou marriage, he had positively assured the Duke that 
Elizabeth was only trifling, and that the match would never 
take place*® But now, at Madrid, he was telling the Council 
that her marriage with Anjou being imminent, the Catholics 
had resolved upon her murder, for that match once accom- 
plished, the Protestant party would gain complete and lasting 
control of the Government. ® 

In point of fact, the statesmen present, having taken the 
measure of their man, and found him to be something even more 
untrustworthy than a “babbler,” were in no mood to accept 
Ridolfi’s sudden revelations. We have, under the King’s own 
hand, an exact expression of the measure of confidence they 
conceded to the Florentine. “At Madrid,” says Philip, “we 
by no means put faith in all Ridolfi’s fine stories, but it was 
considered that both his personal knowledge of English politics, 
and his quality as the messenger of the confederates, have 
entitled him to be heard with attention.” This exactly 
defines the attitude of the Council. Having been “heard 
with attention,” and put upon the minutes of Secretary Zayas, 


7 


7 «*Resulta que Ridolfi aseguré que los catdlicos de Inglaterra estaban resueltos 4 
apoderarse de la Reina Isabel y matarla que para esto juzgaban por ventajosa oportu- 
nidad sorprenderla en casa de algun caballero particular, porque ella acastumbraba ir 
muchas veces 4 casas semejantes. .. . El projecto era mater no solo a la Reina, sino 
tambien a Bacon, 4 Cecil, 4 Lechester, y 4 Northanton” (Memorias de real Acdemia 
de la Historia, vol. vii. p. 361). 

8 ‘*Preguntado lo que pensavan hacer en caso que la reina de Inglaterra se casasse 
con el duque de Anju, segun se decia? Respondidé que era yerdad que tal era la fama, 
mas’ que él tenia por cierto que la demonstracion que la reina hacia era fingida, y que 
jamas se veria surtir en efecto, si ella no fuese forzada” (Alva to Philip, May 7. 
Teulet). 

9 ** Aseguraba que iba 4 casarse con el Duque de Anjou, y que hecho esto los 
protestantes dominarian para siempre” (AZemorias, p. 361). 

1@ **En ce qui concerna Ridolfi on n’a pas ajouté a ses discours 4 Madrid, une foi 
aveugle ; mais on l’a entendu comme un homme parfaitement au courant des affaires 
d’ Angleterre, et chargé de la comission des conjirés” (Philip to Alva, September 14. 
Gachard). 
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Ridolfi’s pretended underplot was instantly and utterly ignored. 
The deliberations proceeded solely on the ground taken by 
Alva that the death or captivity of the Queen at the outset 
of the insurrection was essential to success. The measures 
by which either alternative could be effected were eagerly 
discussed, and notably the offer made by Ciapino Vitelli, an 
Italian marquis, and one of Alva’s best generals, who was 
now in Madrid, and had been proposed as leader of the army 
of invasion. Sent across from Flanders in 1569, to negotiate 
for the restitution of the King’s ships and treasure seized by 
Elizabeth’s privateers, Vitelli had lived for some time about 
the English Court, and was familiar with its habits. This 
Italian nobleman now offered, through a member of the Cabinet, 
to put his English experiences to practical use. He announced 
himself as equally ready to murder the Queen, according to 
Alva’s suggestion, or to take her prisoner according to the 
proposition of the Duke of Norfolk. The next time the 
Queen was on progress, or at Richmond, Hampton Court, 
or Greenwich," his plan was to cross over from Flanders, 
with some ten or fifteen resolute companions. As the pre- 
tended bearer of some such message as he had before carried 
from Alva to Elizabeth, he calculated that he might without 
difficulty gain access to her presence. And the occasion thus 
made, he would instantly “kill or capture the Queen” with 
his own hand. So swiftly, so suddenly should the blow be 
struck, that paralyzed by consternation, the few guards about 
the Queen’s person would be incapable of offering immediate 
resistance. As for what might come afterwards, the Italian had 
declared himself quite willing to risk his own life to achieve 
so signal and so serviceable an exploit. Not less calmly, not 
less approvingly, than if proffer had been made of some piece . 
of honourable military service, was Ciapino’s infamous proposal 
discussed by the five Ministers. On the score of impracticability, 
and on that score alone, it was finally rejected. Velasco pro- 
nounced the death of Elizabeth to be the real knot of the 
matter,” but this he, and his colleagues with him, considered 
ought to be accomplished by the English Catholics. They must 
be plainly told what was expected of them, but not by letter, 


ut «*Y mater 6 prender la reyna. . . . La gente que alla tiene el punto principal que 
prendiessen 4 la Reina. Offresce Chapin de prenderla con diez 6 quince hombres en 
las casas de placer.” 

12 «* FE) verdadere efecto es la muerte.” 
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nor by a verbal message intrusted to Ridolfi, as the business 
must be handled with the utmost caution. The safest way 
would be to commission Alva to inform the Catholic chiefs 
that they might secure Philip’s aid by an attempt on the life 
of the Queen, to stimulate their courage by a sum of money, 
and by promises that should their attempt prove abortive 
they might still reckon on help from Spain. The Grand Prior, 
Alva’s kinsman, remarked that the plans sent out from England 
involved a scheme of conquest, an undertaking which would 
be in the highest degree arduous and hazardous, but that 
another and a surer road had been pointed out by the Duke. 
Don Antonio’s speech would, of itself, completely discredit the 
story invented by Ridolfi. But beyond this, all the evidence 
goes to show that the question in debate was not merely the 
Duke of Alva’s notable solution to the problem, but the means 
whereby that solution might be forced upon the confederates. * 
Writing to Alva on the business in hand, the King sums up 
in brief the resolution of his Cabinet—“ The main point which 
we have to carry is that the Duke of Norfolk and his friends 
should attempt to kill or arrest the Queen, in order to take the 
Queen of Scots out of prison, and to place the crown of England 
upon her head.” * 

Thus, as we have just seen, it is a fact in history that the 
Spanish Cabinet, in 1571, did unhesitatingly resolve itself into 
a committee of ways and means on the murder of the Queen of 
England by her own subjects. But the Spanish Cabinet had 
its English parallel, and had she penetrated its secrets, Philip’s 
intended victim might well have pointed to the precedent, when 
in 1572 she, in turn, summoned her confidential advisers to 
contrive the murder of the Queen of Scots by her born subjects. 
At Madrid the justification of the pclicy was—for God and for 
Holy Church ; at London the justification was—for God and for 
“the religion.” The political morality of both Governments was 
on a par, the difference was solely the watchword of creed. Only, 
let us never forget that while Elizabeth freely negotiated the 
“great matter” with the Scotch Protestants, to the Catholic 
leaders Philip never even ventured to suggest the death of 
their sovereign. 

Within a week after the Council the King wrote to his 
Ambassador at London—“ From my heart I wish well to the 


18 MSS. Simancas, leg. 823, fol. 150—157 ; Memorias, &c. 
14 Philip to Alva, July 14. Gachard. 
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Catholic enterprize. All that it lies in my power to do in 
aid of tne Queen of Scots and her friends shall be done; done, 
too, not for my own gain or honour, but simply for the service 
of God and in the interests of His Church.” Don Guerau was 
charged to tell the Catholics that his master had not yet made 
up his mind as to the best means for the execution of their 
design, but that before long he would announce his decision. 
Meanwhile the confederates, if they would escape the fate of 
the Northern Earls, must keep quiet, and not, like them, rush 
prematurely into action. If they did this they would ruin their 
cause, the Queen of Scots would be put to death, and an endless 
train of disasters succeed. For himself personally Don Guerau 
received commands to be prudent, cautious, and watchful. The 
Duke of Alva, added Philip, had been requested to open com- 
munication with him, and would from time to time let the 
Ambassador, and the confederates through him, know the line 
of action they were to follow.® 

The King was, in point of fact, shifting, after his usual 
fashion, the weight of responsibility from himself to his chief 
adviser; and that adviser was, at bottom, no way inclined to 
interfere in the business. Had there, indeed, been question of 
reducing England to a dependent principality, Philip’s great 
soldier would have been eager and onthe alert. But this not 
being on the cards, his private conviction was that the English 
might well be left to fight out their own quarrels. To under- 
stand Alva’s temper in the matter, we need only remember how 
sharp a thorn England had been in the side of his Government. 
“ My bad neighbours,” he has elsewhere characterized our nation, 
“a people quick to handle mischiefs both by land and sea.” Nor 
was this an exaggeration. From first to last English influence 
had been at the bottom of every fresh disturbance in the Low 
Countries, while English privateers had swept the narrow seas, had 
waylaid the King’s moneys on the road to Flanders, had seized 
his rich merchantmen, and if the crews showed fight had too 
often, after the ugly fashion of their prototype Chaucer’s Seaman, 
sent them, one and all, “home by water.” And at this date the 
heaped up sum of perpetual injuries had wrought in Alva an 
aversion intense, thorough-going and impartial towards the 
whole nation. Catholic or Protestant, all Englishmen alike were 
his eyes the natural enemies of Spain. And being what they 
were, why should his master lift a finger to help them? This 


15 Philip to Don Guerau. J/SS. Simancas ; Memorias, &c. 
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feeling, which underlies all the Duke of Alva’s correspondence 
on English matters, gives the true key to his apathy towards the 
Catholic movement. _ 

Ona the other hand, the King’s sympathy, now thoroughly 
roused, was kept alive and active by Don Guerau’s letters, by 
the personal influence of the Nuncio and others about the Court. 
The despatches during July and August show conclusively that, 
had Alva not weighted the opposite scale, some time in the 
waning summer of 1571 a Spanish army would have been 
thrown into England. Philip's correspondence with the Duke, 
which we have not space to follow in detail, on one side 
curiously reflects the fluctuations of the royal mind, and on the 
other exhibits the notable prudence, caution, and statecraft of 
his adviser. One fact is significant, the King having formally 
announced the pretended underplot for the Queen’s murder, 
never reverts to it. By the Duke it is altogether passed over 
in scornful silence. Moreover, shortly after the Council, Philip 
seems himself to have abandoned the alternatives propounded 
by Alva. On August 4, he orders the Duke to prepare to send 
an army into England to cooperate with Norfolk’s party, who 
are merely to rise in rebellion.’ And writing again on 
August 30, he tells Alva definitely that his alternative of the 
death or arrest of Elizabeth is not to be imposed upon the 
Catholics, but that it will be enough for them to raise the 
country, collect forces, and effect a junction with the army 
of invasion.” The King sent two hundred thousand crowns 
for the expenses of the expedition, of which Ciapino Vitelli 
was to take the command. 

The Duke, on his part, seriously alarmed lest his master 
should come to an open rupture with Elizabeth, in a series of 
private letters, does his best to quench this warlike spirit. 
Enlarging on the pressing needs of the home government, and 
pointing to the Moorish insurrection, still smouldering in 
Southern Spain, to the forces sent into the Mediterranean 
against the Turks, to the great standing army of the Nether- 
lands ; he implores Philip to take stock of his resources 
before launching out into fresh undertakings. He carefully 
evokes the King’s natural caution and hesitation by setting 
forth the enormous difficulties of open war, the compli- 
cations to be dreaded from both France and Germany, 


16 


This letter is printed in full in AZemorias, &c. vol. vii. 
17 Philip to Alva, August 30. Gachard. 
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and all the disastrous consequences of failure. He warns 
Philip to put no faith in Ridolfi,"’ warns him, too, of the 
danger of handling matters so grave with a presumptuous 
trifler who talks at random. Norfolk he holds cheap, as the 
Duke would be likely to hold the man who would not fight 
in his own quarrel without a foreign army at his back.® Over 
Norfolk’s schemes he openly scoffs. “What!” exclaims Alva, 
“these people imagine they can raise one army to arrest Queen 
Elizabeth, another to deliver Queen Mary; they offer to seize 
the Tower, to burn the Thames shipping; and all this to be 
done in a breath. Sire, if the Queen of England and your 
Majesty were both joined in the plot, you could never, between 
you, accomplish so much.” Nor, to speak his own mind, does 
the nationality of Philip’s petitioners inspire belief that, once 
successful, they would prove faithful allies to their protector. 
And the Duke sums up his impressions of the national character 
thus: “A people vain, headlong, and over-venturesome when 
they need foreign aid ; and who when they find they can stand 
alone, immediately show themselves unfriendly and arrogant 
to every nation which comes near them.” Very resolutely 
indeed Alva holds his ground that some effective blow must 
have been struck by the confederates before their allies joined 
them. He had, indeed, by Philip’s command, put the forces in 
order to start upon short’ notice, but at the same time Alva 
would have braved the royal anger rather than send his troops 
out of Flanders while the Queen of England was still alive 
and in the field. Upon a minor point, too, he was equally 
determined. That open-mouthed messenger of the Catholics 
should not go at large to spread everywhere the history of his 
negotiations at Brussels and Madrid. At his urgent request, 
Ridolfi, dismissed from Philip's Court with a present of five 
hundred crowns, and a command to be at the Duke’s orders, 
was sent back to Brussels. 

For two whole months Philip wavered between his strong 
desire to move, and his dread of encountering disaster. Mean- 
time in England the Catholic leaders were waiting upon events 


18 «*T] ne faut pas s’aventurer sur le dire d’hommes aussi pen instruits de choses 
dont ils parlent ” (Alva to Philip, August 3). 

#9 “ Estos negocios, senor, tractados por tan ligeros subjectos como los que han 
tradado esto, son muy peligrosos” (Alva to Philip, September 5. Gachard). 

20 «*Es nacion vana, apasionados y arrojados, cuando tienen necesidad, y en 
viendose sin ellos, soberbios enemigos de todas las naciones que vén en su patria” 
(Alva to Philip, August 27). 
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with all the patience and secrecy enjoined upon them by their 
protector; while Cecil, who, as we all know, had got wind of 
their plot, was with corresponding patience and secrecy, unravel- 
ling it. On September 6, de Feria, their most active partisan 
at Madrid, died, and Philip afterwards suffered himself to be 
guided entirely by Alva. Here is his letter of September 14, 
where the King, after recapitulating all his arguments for the 
speedy invasion of England, finally puts the whole business 
without reserve into the Duke’s hands. “Nous avous voulu 
vous représenter toutes ces choses, afin que vous connaisseriez 
notre désir et notre volunté, ainsi que notre opinion sur ce que 
vous avez écrit. Avec tout cela, voyant la persistance que vous 
mettez a soutenir qu'il ne convient pas d’avancer autant dans 
cette affaire, uz de secourir les conjurés hors des cas posés par vous, 
nous avous résolu (toujours en présupposant le désir, la volonté 
et l’opinion que nous vous avous exprimés) de nous en remettre 
a vous, pour que considérant le tout, et tachant d’exécuter par 
tons les moyens possibles ce que par cette lettre, et par nos 
précédents nous vous avons écrit, vous preniez le parti que vous 
paraitra le plus convenir au service de Dieu et au nétre.”™ 

At the date of Philip’s letter the bag of gold delivered up 
by the Shrewsbury merchant, had put Cecil on the track of 
full discovery. Howard House had been searched, the papers 
linking the Duke of Norfolk with the conspiracy drawn from 
their hiding-place, and he was back again in the Tower. 

Thus the mission of Ridolfi, as Alva had foreseen at the 
outset, brought about the ruin of his party. Nothing whatever 
came of it save the partial discovery of the plot through his 
reckless confidences at Bruges to the secretary of the Bishop of 
Ross. More fortunate, however, than those who sent him, their 
messenger, though his deep plots failed, was served remarkably 
well by his indiscretions. Had Ridolfi been a wise man and 
discreet, had he not blabbed out his dangerous secrets, he would, 
going homewards from Madrid, have landed in England, only to 
fall in room of his luckless scapegoat, Charles Baily, instantly 
into the clutches of Cecil. But just because he was a “ feather- 
brain,” and a “babbler,” he lived easily and safely at charge of 
the Spanish Government abroad, instead of having day by day 


21 **Y con todo esto, visto cuan resoluta y afirmadamente os paresce que no 
conviene pasar tan adelante en este negocio, ni salir de los dichos casos y el encares- 
cimiento con que lo tratais, y lo que nos representais y poneis delante” (Philip to 
Alva, September 14. Gachard). 
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to face all the horrors of prison and torture, until the rack 
should be exchanged for the hurdle to bring him to the gallows. 


By the side of the historical facts we wish to set Lord 
Acton’s version of these transactions. A more _ instructive 
sample of English history as written for the Zimes newspaper 
could hardly be found. Lord Acton first stated in the Zimes of 
November 9, that Pius the Fifth had “commissioned an assassin 
to take Queen Elizabeth’s life.’ In old nursery histories, 
written under some confusion of mind between the Pope of 
Rome and the Old Man of the Mountain, we might perhaps 
light upon something like this proposition. But we need not 
concern ourselves with it. Like the legend that Marlborough 
supped off French babies, like George the Fourth’s story that he 
had led a charge at Waterloo, it is a myth pureand simple, 
and does not fall within the province of historical inquiry. 
Lord Acton himself, under burden of proof, quietly dropping 
this charge substituted for it the theory that Pius the Fifth 
sanctioned a plot for the Queen’s murder. In the Zimes of 
November 24, the argument is exhibited as follows— 


In order to establish my point that a gulf divides the extreme 
opinions from the common sentiment of Catholics, I spoke of the con- 
spiracy of Ridolfi and of the Massacre of St. Bartholomew. It would seem 
that a thoroughly consistent and unflinching partisan of those extremes 
must regard the slaughter of Protestants with feelings akin to favour 
if the act obtained the approval of the supreme authority, and could 
hardly look with horror on the murder of a Queen if it was sanctioned 
by a saint. On the other hand, it would not be easy to point to a 
single English writer at the present day, whom the prestige of canoniza- 
tion and authority has inclined to applaud such deeds. 

Queen Elizabeth had reigned ten years, and had nearly accom-. 
plished the suppression of the Catholic religion in England, when Pius 
the Fifth declared that she had forfeited her crown, and forbade her 
subjects to obey her. The first insurrection failed, as the bulk of the 
Catholics pleaded that the Papal orders had not been brought to their 
knowledge. Many copies of the Bull had been delivered to Ridolfi, a 
Florentine, who was the secret agent of the Pope (“Acta Sanctorum 
Maii,” I., 661). By means of this man a new conspiracy was set on 
foot, and Ridolfi went to Rome to explain the details to the Pope, and 
to seek his aid. Pius earnestly recommended the matter to the King 
of Spain, assuring him that it was most important for religion. At 
Madrid Ridolfi was supported by the Nuncio Castagna, and he pro- 
duced credentials which left no room to doubt that he spoke the real 
mind of the Pope, and presented truly the business on which he was 
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sent. For Pius had accredited him in the following terms—“ Has 
literas nostras Majestati tuze reddet dilectus filius Robertus Rodolphus, 
qui, adjuvante Deo, nonnulla ei prasens praesenti preterea exponet, ad 
honorem ejusdem omnipotentis Dei reique publice Christiane, non 
parum pertinentia utilitatem: super quibus ut ipsi, sine ulla hesitatione 
majestas tua fidem habeat vehementer illam in Domino requirimus ac 
rogamus a qua pro eximia sua in Deum pietate illud majorem in 
modum petimus, ut rem ipsam de qua cum majestate tua acturus est, 
animo ac voluntate suscipiens quidquid ad eam conficiendam opus 
atque auxilii affere se posse judicaverit, id sibi faciendum esse 
existimet.” 

When Ridolfi had exposed his commission it became apparent that 
it resolved itself into a little more than a plot for murdering Elizabeth. 
We read in the report of the deliberations of the Council :—‘“ Ridolfii 
asseguro que los Catolicos de Inglaterra estaban resueltos a apoderarse 
de la Reina Isabel y matarla.” (‘‘Memorias de Ja Academia de la 
Historia,” VII., 361). Feria, who received the first communications 
from Ridolfi, says that the whole question was, how to get the Queen 
killed without open war. ‘‘La empresa se ha de hacer de la persona 
de la reina de Inglaterra, que hecho esto es acavado toto. . . . Conviene 
atender a despachar a la reina, . . . Conviene no venir a rotura.” 
Another councillor, Velasco, describes the death of Elizabeth as the 
real object,—“ El verdadero efecto es la muerte.” Philip himself wrote 
to Alva on the 14th of July, 1571 —— “Il dit que le moment le plus 
favorable 4 l’exécution de Jlenterprise serait le mois d’Aout ou de 
Septembre ; que la reine Elizabeth quittant alors Londres, pour aller 4 
ses maisons de campagne, ce serait une occasion de se saisir de sa 
personne, et de la tuer.... Le Saint Pére, 4 qui Ridolfi a rendu 
compte de tout, a écrit au Roi et lui a fait dire, par son Nonce, 
PArchevéque de Rossano, qu’il envisage cette affaire comme ¢tant de la 
plus haute importance pour le service de Dieu.” The man who finally 
undertook to do the deed was Ciappin Vitelli. The letter of Pius the 
Fifth, and the remarks of Feria and Velasco are printed from the 
archives of Simancas, in Mignet’s ‘‘ Marie Stuart,” appendix K. ; and 
the letter of Philip to the Duke of Alva is calendared by M. Gachard, 
“* Correspondance de Philippe II.,” II. 185. 


Here then is a telling bit of history, neat, clear, compact, 
presented to us in a calm way, as if based on the very highest 
authority, as if there never had been, and never could be, any 
doubt about it. Looking closer, the first thing that strikes one 
is that the facts have been taken at second-hand from M. Mignet 
—an historian far more ingenious than accurate. Next we 
get at the key to this réchauffé The Catholic enterprize received 
the Papal sanction. Lord Acton labours to make that sanction 
appear as having been conferred solely and singly on a plot for 
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murder ; a plot which we know never even existed. Separating, 
with this purpose in view, his author's facts from their surround- 
ings, he presents them dislocated, and adroitly selected, to the 
public. And in admirable keeping with the mode of exposition is 
the handling of an authority. For “the letter of Philip to the 
Duke of Alva” proves to be nothing more than M. Gachard’s 
précis of the text. And the quotation from it is simply two con- 
secutive heads of the letter, both mutilated ; the first indicating 
the summary of Ridolfi’s declarations before the Council, the 
second indicating the Pope’s commendation of the Catholic 
enterprize to the protection of Philip. Whether casual juxta- 
position ought to be construed as substantial evidence ; whether 
the passage subjoined touching the Papal commendation of 
the campaign, can, when printed in full, be referred to an 
assassination, these are points upon which the reader can form 
his own judgment.” Had Lord Acton taken the slightest pains 
to examine authorities ready to his hand, had he so much as 
read the Duke of Alva’s letter, printed by M. Mignet with 
the Papal Brief; had he gone just a little deeper into his 
Gachard, he could not possibly have committed himself to 
such surprizing assertions. And, without due investigation of 
authorities, is it altogether becoming in an English nobleman to 
publish, “in order to establish his point,” grave statements which 
deeply defame the memory of a Head of his Church, but 
defame still more deeply the ancient honour of his Order? 


%2 In M. Gachard’s Préis the passage stands thus—‘‘ Ridolfi lui donnes ad details 
sur le plan des conjurés et leurs moyens de succés, II dit que le moment le plus 
favorable 4 execution de l’enterprise serait le mois d’aoiit ou de septembre, que la 
Rein Elisabeth quittant alors Londres pour aller 4 ses maisons de campagne, ce serait 
une occasion de se saisir de sa personne, et de la teur. Le saint-pére, 4 qui Ridolfia 
rendu compte de tout 4 ecrit au Roi et lui a fait dire, par son nonce, l’archevéque de 
Rossano, qu’il envisage cette affaire comme étant de la plus haute importance pour le 
service de Dieu et le bien de son Eglise Sa Sainteté l’exhorte en conséquence 4 y 
préter son concours, S’en remettant 4 lui de tout ce qui concerne l’execution, lui offrant 
son assistance et étant préte, s’il en est besoin, quelque pauvre et ruinée qu’elle soit, 2 
y employer les calices des églises, et jusqu’ 4 ses vétements” (Philip to Alva, July 14). 
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PART THE SECOND. 


DETERMINED to effect his great plan of rescuing the Church 
from its degradation as the thrall (to use the Pope’s own 
expression) of the civil power, Gregory, as we have seen, sum- 
moned another synod to meet in Rome. Of this and of his 
summons to the Archbishop of Mayence and several of his 
suffragans to appear, he had given Henry notice in his letter 
of the preceding December. The synod accordingly met in 
February, and its decrees were the turning-point in the relations 
between the Pope and the King. The first act of the synod 
was to excommunicate temporarily five advisers of Henry, 
who had been the King’s instigators to simony, under the 
condition that, if before June ist they did not submit, the 
excommunication was to fall upon them absolutely. Arch- 
bishop Liemar of Bremen and the Bishops of Strasburg and 
Spires were absolutely suspended, Hermann of Bamberg con- 
ditionally, on his not appearing before Easter. The next and 
the most important decree was that forbidding znvestiture. 
Though the Acta of this synod are lost, the testimony of 
contemporary writers suffices abundantly to fix this occasion 
as the time of the passing of the decree. Abbot Hugo of 
Flavigny’ says—“ As Pope Gregory saw that, contrary to ecclesi- 
astical laws, the donum regis or the investitura ex dono regis 
prevailed over the canonical election, nay, that by reason of it 
the canonical election was often changed or annulled, he forbade 
in a Roman synod of fifty bishops, in the presence of many 
priests and abbots, such procedure for the future under threat 
of anathema, and established the following decree: ‘If any 
one in the future accept from the hand of any lay person a 
bishopric or abbacy, he is not to be reckoned among bishops 
or abbots, nor is any audience to be granted him as a bishop 
or abbot. Moreover, we forbid him the favour of St. Peter 


1 Migne, vol. cliv. Chronicon, lib. 2, p. 277. 
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and all entrance into a church, so long as he does not resign 
the place which he obtained by the crime of canvassing and 
disobedience, which is the sin of idolatry. Similarly we deter- 
mine as to inferior ecclesiastical dignities. Likewise, if any 
emperor, duke, margrave, count, or any other secular power or 
person presume to confer the investiture of a bishopric, or of 
any other ecclesiastical dignity, he must know that he is bound 
by the tie of the same sentence.’” 

Here, then, we enter on a new phase of Gregory’s struggle 
to restore the Church to its becoming place as the divine 
institution of Christ. It is usual with Protestant writers, who 
judge the action of the Church from a false standpoint, to set 
out with the assumption that Gregory, in his aim at universal 
dominion, had determined from the first days of his Pontificate 
upon the destruction of all dependence on the secular authority, 
and that he had cast an evil eye on investitures as the root 
of that dependence. Undoubtedly his far-seeing mind had long 
ago, when he accompanied Leo the Ninth from Clugny to 
Italy in 1048, perceived the degradation under which the clergy 
lay ; but it seems more than probable that twenty-four years’ 
experience would have led him, even had he been otherwise 
disposed (and of this there is no proof), to take the least 
inoffensive means for raising the Church from its slavery. The 
most obvious and, at the same time, the most necessary means 
was to insist upon the decrees against clerical concubinage and 
its inseparable adjunct, simony. But whatever theories may 
be advanced on Gregory’s lust after power, those theories are 
absolutely refuted by his own acts and writings. Moreover, 
whether Gregory foresaw the impending struggle about inves- 
titure or not before or at the time of his elevation to the 
Papal throne, no act or word of his can be adduced which 
betrays the secret. If his wisdom was half what even his 
haters attribute to him, it would have at least dictated the 
expediency, nay necessity, of being satisfied with what his 
exalted position and duty imperatively required of him. The 
last twenty years of his predecessors’ reigns had exposed to 
his eyes a sufficiently large field for labour without gratuitously 
seeking after others. The year 1074 of his own Pontificate had 
shown him, as the previously quoted letter to Abbot Hugh and 
many others in the Registrum testify, that he already had an 
Augean stable to purify. The laws of the last Roman synod 
were set at nought or openly defied in Northern Italy, Germany, 
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and France ; the overbearing and ignorant nobles were in league 
with the simoniacal clergy to resist any reformation, the Court 
at Goslar was full to overflowing of mendicant candidates 
(soldiers of fortune-as well as clerics) for Church preferment, 
who gave fair promises, and plied an active trade in ecclesi- 
astical sales; scarcely a bishop, as Gregory said, who was not 
stained with the common sin, and therefore dreaded to be 
called to account. In this state of things, Gregory might well 
have been satisfied, could he have succeeded in changing this 
picture by the execution of the decrees of 1074. But, as we 
have said, one fact in history is worth many theories. It is a 
fact that Gregory allowed the practice of investiture in the 
case of Anselm, Bishop of Lucca. In a letter to that saintly 
prelate, dated Capua, September Ist, 1073, he says: “As you 
have asked us to point out to you the way in which you should 
walk, we know of no new or less difficult way than that which 
we lately indicated to you—namely, that you should abstain 
from accepting episcopal investiture from the King’s hand so 
long as he does not offer satisfaction to God for holding 
communion with the excommunicated, and by a proper accom- 
modation make peace with us.”? Gregory then names the 
Empress-Mother Agnes, the margravines Beatrice and Matilda, 
and Henry’s brother-in-law Rudolf, Duke of Swabia, as the 
persons who had undertaken the office of mediators. We have 
already noted the success of this affair, which was accomplished 
some time after Easter in 1074. It is not unnatural to conclude 
that Anselm received his investiture after this. That we know 
of no complaint from the King of any refusal on the part of 
Anselm to perform the customary homage is a further evidence 
that Henry was well aware of the accidental nature of Anselm’s 
delay.* 

The small measure of success which had attended Gregory’s 
earlier and gentler measures on behalf of the dignity and inde- 
pendence of the Church, convinced him that he must apply 
the axe to the root of the evil. He saw now that simony 
and clerical concubinage were but parasites growing and feeding 
upon the great tree which history has named zxvestiture. The 
practice round which centred the minor evils was the practical 
transfer to the secular power of election to Church dignities and 
inductions into office. This is the vital fact about which the 





2 Regist. i. 21. 3 Regist. i. 85. 
4 Cf. Déllinger’s History of the Church, vol. iii. p. 295. Cox’s Translation. 
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battle between the Pope and the King was fought; this and 
no other. 

The earliest Christian Emperors, partly from policy, partly 
from religious motives, conferred gifts of considerable value upon 
the Church. Besides exempting the clergy from most of the 
imposts and duties to which their other subjects were liable, 
they enriched the churches and members of the clergy with 
revenues, to enable them to uphold their dignity and celebrate 
with becoming splendour the sacred rites of Christianity. On 
the destruction of the old Empire a new order of things arose, 
and from the restoration of the Empire of the West may be 
dated the new relations that thenceforth to the time of Gregory 
the Seventh were in force. The Germanic kingdoms were in 
point of fact vast camps of soldiers ever ready for war. The 
customs of the people and the principles of the ruling houses 
partook of this military character. The system of infeudation 
was the embodiment of the same spirit. The grant of land 
by the sovereign had always annexed to it the burdens arising 
from military service. No exception to this rule was made, 
even when a fief was granted to a bishop or an abbot. The 
Carlovingian sovereigns were very liberal in their conduct to 
the Church, and at the same time found it a point of good 
policy to be so. The Church was naturally a better master 
to its feudal retainers than the nobles, and the retainers were 
consequently more attached and faithful to their lords than in 
other cases. It is easy to see that in a case of stress or danger 
the sovereign would be more sure of a faithful performance of 
feudal obligations in the case of his clerical vassals than in 
that of his secular. Hence the advantage was not all on the 
side of the Church, as the territorial dignities often necessarily 
entailed some conflict between the holder’s spiritual and tem- ° 
poral obligations. It would often, moreover, happen that a 
bishop at the very moment of his leaving the altar would 
receive a summons to join his feudal lord at the head of his 
vassals. Such burdens, grievous though they were, and unsuited 
to the ecclesiastical character, were indulgently borne with by 
the Church in consideration of the peculiar habits of the 
Teutonic people, so long as they did not become absolutely 
inconsistent with its spiritual institutions. The same holds good 
with regard to the order of procedure in institutions. The 
recipient was required, in accordance with the principle of the 
feudal law, to receive investiture and do homage Jd¢fore entering 
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on his dignity. This is intelligible enough in itself. The 
political symbolism on which the significance of the act de- 
pended, implied that the status of the recipient could not be 
recognized until the symbol of that status had been conferred. 
Thus, the presentation of a flag constituted investiture with a 
ducal feud, of a sword with that of a count. And, although 
the spirit of the time demanded the personal performance of 
military service even from ecclesiastics, still it was perceived 
that investiture by any symbol that implied a purely secular 
or military service was unbecoming in their case. Hence, by 
the middle of the tenth century the symbol employed was the 
staff for an abbot, and in addition to this, a ring for a bishop. 
This investiture, as in the former cases, took place defore con- 
secration. Here, too, the Church indulgently permitted both 
the symbol® and the order. The dangerous nature of this 
symbol was greatly lessened as long as the relation signified 
(viz., that of a prelate’s mystical marriage with the Church) 
was well understood to arise, not from the secular ceremony, 
but from the episcopal consecration. The order of procedure, 
too, could be tolerated, provided that it only secured to the 
sovereign, in compensation for the temporal advantages con- 
ferred upon the recipient, the claim of having his interests 
consulted in the subject of the canonical election. Had these 
broad distinctions been drawn in practice, the contest on in- 
vestitures would never have arisen. But though in theory the 
distinctions are patent enough, in practice it must obviously 
have been difficult, and in fact was impossible to dissociate 
the symbol from that which it symbolized, the investiture with 


5 Ivo of Chartres, who was somewhat indulgent to the custom, thus expresses the 
theoretical view of investiture—‘‘ Of what importance is the investiture, whether it be 
done by the hand, by a nod, by word, or by a rod, since kings mean to confer no 
spiritual power, but merely either to agree to the wishes of the petitioner or to grant 
to the e/ected persons either lands, or churches or other external goods, which churches 
receive from the liberality of kings?” 

6 The distinction is well drawn by Godfrey (or Geoffry) Abbot of Vendéme (cir. 
A.D. 1100): ‘* Although such investiture is not found in the case of ecclesiastical pos- 
sessions provided for either by laws or canons, still, to avoid scandal and schism, it is 
granted to kings, in order that neither they should on its account perish, nor Holy 
Church suffer injury. . . . Certainly the investiture which creates a bishop is different 
from that which supports him. The former is part of divine law, the latter of human. 
Take away the divine law and the bishop is not spiritually created: take away the 
human law and he loses those possessions which supported him corporally. For the 
Church would not possess any property unless it had been given to her by kings, and 
unless she (investiretur?) were by kings also invested, not indeed with the divine 
sacraments, but by earthly possessions ” (Migne, vol. clvi. Opusc. 4, p. 219). 
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the temporalities from the investiture with the spiritual office. 
When the King conferred the crosier and the ring, the notion 
must have arisen unbidden that a secular power was performing 
a purely ecclesiastical function. The notion was all but un- 
avoidable when the investor said, “ Receive this church.” And 
in point of fact, the two ideas became confounded together, 
and the ceremony, which in its origin was intended to express 
the transfer of a fief, gradually acquired a spiritual significance, 
which could by no possibility belong to it. 

From these remarks will appear the reason why the dif- 
ference between Gregory the Seventh and Henry the Fourth 
is called in history the struggle concerning investitures. For 
“Investiture is so called because by this symbol we show that 
we have given to some one that which belongs to us. For 
when we wish on our side to grant possession of that which 
is ours, we take care to invest him, that is, we express by 
that sign that what we give belongs of right to us, and that 
he who receives what belongs to us possesses it through us.” 
Investiture of bishops, as we have seen, expressed a transfer 
of power on the part of the King which belongs solely to the 
Church, and this notion passed into practice. Hence “all 
ecclesiastical order is thereby confounded, when that, which 
ought to be given to each one by his consecrator alone in 
the church, along with suitable prayers, is previously received 
from the secular power.”*® Gregory attacked the “heresy” 
of investiture, not any mere external symbolism by which the 
system of infeudation was expressed as extending to certain 
ecclesiastical dignitaries. The very fact that the investiture in 
question is commonly called a heresy, fully justifies Gregory, 
by showing how secular princes had not escaped the danger 
before mentioned which attached itself to investitures.° The 
plague-spot in the system was precisely this firm habitual 
adhesion to the view that the ecclesiastical power was derived 
originally from the civil power; a view which was fostered 
by the every-day practice of investiture. 

Other evils however arose out of the system. In the first 
place, as the institution took place before consecration, this 
latter could be, and actually was, delayed according to the 
caprice or, more commonly, interest of the King. We need 
but remind our readers of our own Henry the First and Second 


7 Placid. Nonant. ‘de honore Eccles. 8 Goff. Vindom. ut supra. Opusc. 2. 
9 Richter (Airchenrecht, § 183), a Protestant, fully admits the view here given. 
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to show to what evils the system gave birth. An additional con- 
sequence of the highest moment was that the feudal lord 
intruded his own créature into a vacant benefice, before any 
canonical election had taken place. Nay, an election was often 
practically annulled by a refusal on the part of the King to 
invest the elected person. This happened especially when a 
price had been offered for the post in question. The protests 
of clergy and people were treated with contempt. Next, as 
the King conferred the crosier and the ring, he became 
practically “the door of the sheepfold,’’ contrary to the insti- 
tution of Christ. Moreover, this door generally opened only 
to a golden key, and thus, the crime of simony entered. 
Simony was usually and naturally the means adopted by incon- 
tinent clerics who, besides spiritual children, had also natural 
issue to proyide for. Thus, by a very natural process, the 
Church was in many instances governed by the most unfit, 
who, to supply the temporal needs arising from their own fault 
and disobedience to ecclesiastical laws, were willing enough to 
subject their spiritual position to the civil form.% 

To return now to the course of events. We have seen that 
Gregory was driven by necessity to put a stop to investiture, 
or more properly, to secure the independence and freedom of 
episcopal and abbatial elections. This was done by the decree 
of February 24—28. This decree however was not at once 
published. However firm and inflexible in his duty, the Pontiff 
performed that duty with gentleness and consideration. Ac- 
cordingly, in the letters written by Gregory shortly after the 
synod, we find no mention made of the new decree. Thus, he 
writes to the Saxon Bishop Bucco of Halberstadt and to Anno 
of Cologne, urging them to carry out the former law concerning 
simony and concubinage, while he is silent on the subject of 
investitures. The same remark holds good with regard to many 
letters belonging to this period. The question arises: How is 
this silence to be accounted for? Judging the character of 
Gregory as we find it pourtrayed in his innumerable letters and 
as it can be gathered from contemporary writers belonging to 
both sides, we are driven to this conclusion, that Gregory was 
unwilling to publish a decree which would in some respects 


77 “T am the door,” &c. (John x. 9). This passage is often used by contemporary 
writers on investitures, ¢.g. by Anselm of Lucca, Pascal II. 

#8 On this subject see Phillips’ Airchenrecht, vol iii. c. x. § 124, to whom we are 
mainly indebted for these remarks. 
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affect the existing rights of the laity, until he could concert 
some mode of agreement with those especially concerned.” 
His upright and unselfish nature, his outspokenness in all things 
where the honour of God or the Church was touched, lead to 
this conclusion. This view is also borne out by a letter written 
to Henry about the Christmas of 1075,” in which he says: 
“That these decrees might not appear excessively grievous or 
unjust, I proposed to you, through the medium of your trusty 
envoys, . . . to send to us some wise and religious men of 
your kingdom ; and if they can by any means show or devise 
any way by which, saving the honour of the Eternal King and 
apart from any danger to our souls, we could mitigate the decree, 
which is based on the teaching of the Fathers, we would yield 
to their advice.” These words clearly point to Gregory’s desire 
to enter into some arrangement, by which the rights of patron- 
age might be left intact, while the ecclesiastical election should 
be restored to its canonical position. 

At the time that the Pope was holding his Roman Synod, 
Henry was conducting the campaign against the Saxons, which 
terminated with the bloody battle of Hohenburg (June 9, 1075). 
The victory thus achieved against his most formidable foes set 
the King at greater liberty to carry out his true policy with 
regard to the Church. The fair promises of the previous year 
made to the Pope were now to be fulfilled. Gregory had, as we 
have seen, most earnestly thanked him for his good intentions, 
and held out a hope that the time was not far distant when 
Henry could receive the Imperial crown worn by his father. 
Henry now proceeded to deal with Church matters. He was 
no longer in fear of the Saxons, so that he could deal with the 
Pope without any danger of the latter finding useful allies in 
Germany.” Probably at the end of June news reached the 
King of the death of Dietvin, Bishop of Liége. Henry at once 
appointed his successor in the person of Henry, a canon of 


19 Voight, in his Life of Gregory the Seventh, assumes that the Pope followed this 
plan in order to cause a division between the clergy and the laity, by attacking the 
interests of both orders at the same time, and thus forcing each to attend to itself. 
Surely, such policy would rather have united both parties against the common 
assailant. Besides, Macchiavellian policy was utterly alien from the character of 
Gregory. 

2 Regist. iii. 10. 

2 Voight, bk. vii. who attributes the change in the King’s behaviour to his 
success against the Saxons. He was so puffed up that he would brook no superior. 
Gfrérer, on the other hand, looks upon the King’s previous conduct towards Gregory 
as mere pretence. 
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Verdun, on the recommendation of Duke Gozelon, who was 
a relation of the nominee. The new prelate, bound to’the 
King by so great a favour, promised his best services for the 
next expedition against the Saxons.” Henry found himself 
driven by the remonstrances of the Pope and of the people of 
the diocese to carry out the sentence of deposition against the 
infamous Hermann of Bamberg. But on the 30th of November, 
1075, he caused Rupert, provost of Goslar, to be consecrated 
bishop of that diocese: “A man,” says Lambert, “of the worst 
reputation among the people, because he had always been on 
the most intimate terms with the King, and was privy to all 
his secrets, and was considered to have been the chief insti- 
gator to all wrongs done by the King.”* “The next day,” 
continues the annalist, whose plain language is worth quoting, 
“when the King was in council with his nobles as to the election 
of an abbot for Fulda, there was a famous strife among the 
abbots and monks, who had come here in swarms from various 
places. As though a contest had been solemnly proclaimed, 
every one entered on the race with all his soul ; one promised 
mountains of gold, another immense wealth from the estate of 
Fulda, another extraordinary services to the State; and in fact 
they observed neither moderation nor reason in their promises.” 
Henry was disgusted at the result of his own acts, and conferred 
the abbey on one who had not petitioned for it. The appoint- 
ment was, however, in the teeth of the decrees. As though to 
give Henry another opportunity of setting the ecclesiastical laws 
at defiance, Anno, Archbishop of Cologne, died December 4th. 
Henry appointed another of his ill-famed Goslar rout, called 
Hildolf, to this great see, in spite of the protests of the whole 
people of Cologne.” The King was purposely anxious to have 
the man in that post, says Lambert, so that he might use him 
as a tool for everything he set his mind upon. The last case 
we need mention affected the unhappy Church at Milan. It 
has been already stated that Henry’s nominee to this see had 
been excommunicated by Gregory, and the rightly-elected Atto 
confirmed. But the schismatical party (secretly countenanced 
by Henry) was so violent in its opposition to Atto, that finding 


*2 Lambert. Migne, vol. cxl. vi. p. 1189. 

% Jbid. p. 1210. 

% This is a slight picture of the state of monastic life in Germany. But the 
monks were mostly under the rule of a State servant, who had to pay a high price 
for his post. Surely a Gregory the Seventh was wanted. 

3% bid. pp. 1209, 1210. 
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he could not take possession, he retired to Rome. Not content 
with this, the royal faction in a tumult murdered the leader of 
the opposite side and obtained temporary possession of the 
city.% News of this success was sent to Henry, who in his joy 
promised them any bishop they desired. He thus gave up his 
former tool, Godfrey. Accordingly, the people chose a certain 
Tedald, a subdeacon of Milan, who apparently was settled, 
curiously enough, at Goslar, in the position of the King’s 
almoner. Tedald actually wrote to Gregory praying for con- 
firmation. The Pope answered as became him. He had 
certain knowledge that Atto had been elected, and so far was 
aware of no ground on which that election could be considered 
void. The matter was one of justice, and must be decided by 
justice. Tedald must come to Rome and defend his cause ; 
and if that appeared good, Atto must yield to the last elected. 
He forbade him in the meantime to receive any further orders. 
But the greater cause for anxiety yet remained to be dealt 
with. Henry’s insincerity was now beyond all doubt. In the 
month of July (when therefore he was probably aware of the 
investiture decree), he had written to the Pope informing him 
that, in consequence of the enmity to Gregory of most of his 
advisers, who preferred to see the two at variance rather than in 
concord, he sent two envoys secretly, promising on his return 
from the Saxon expedition to despatch others to conclude an 
agreement with the Pontiff. These will “make known to you 
all my goodwill (voluntatem) and reverence, which I owe to you 
and to St. Peter.” Shortly after this, and therefore in August, 
he sends a further message to these two envoys, excusing his 
delay in not having fulfilled his promise, and assuring them that 
he would do so at once. During this delay Henry learnt more 
fully the extent of his Saxon victory, which secured him from 
attack on the side of Germany. Gregory meanwhile seems to 
have been informed by Beatrice and Matilda of Henry’s change of 
purpose with regard to the quality of the new envoys to be sent 
and the divulging of the negotiations which the King had pre- 
viously desired to be secretly conducted.” This change of plan, as 
Gregory clearly saw, involved a change of will. In this state of 


%6 We purposely avoid complicating an already sufficiently complicated paper by 
any further reference to the well-known Pataria of Milan. An article on this subject 
appeared in Fraser's Magazine towards the clase of 1873, written in the best style 
of that periodical. It was quite a curiosity in point of history. 

7 Cf. Regist. iii. 5. 
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mind he wrote to the King to express the pleasure he had 
derived from Henry’s last letter, as he had in it seen the 
assurance of a peace and harmony based on Christian principles. 
He assured the King of his desire to open to him the bosom of 
the Church and to receive him as his Jord, brother, and son, 
asking of him nothing but that he would give ear to salutary 
advice and not refuse to his Creator the honour and glory due 
to Him. This letter was written before Gregory heard of the 
new ecclesiastical appointments made by Henry. Meantime 
Henry, not content with his previous acts of contempt for the 
law, exiled in October his chief Saxon foes, and among the rest 
Bishops Bucco of Halberstadt and Wezelin of Magdeburg, and 
handed their fiefs over to his soldiers. In order to prevent 
information of his proceedings reaching the Pope, he closed all 
the passes into Italy. Gregory, however, heard of it, and by this 
time probably, also of the other appointments of the King. 
He could no longer disguise from himself that Henry had 
played him false, and that the time was near at hand when he 
must pass from patient indulgence to Apostolic severity. “He 
wrote to the King, accusing him of many crimes, and praying 
him to restore the bishops to their liberty and to their churches 
and property. He requested Henry to call a synod in some 
place to which he (the Pope) might come, when the bishops 
might either lose their episcopcal dignity, if they were guilty, or 
receive canonical satisfaction, if they were innocent, for the 
injuries they had sustained. And if the King refused to obey 
these sacred canons and put away from him those who had been 
excommunicated, he threatened to cut him off by the sword of 
anathema as a rotten limb from the unity of holy mother 
Church.” * 

Henry could scarcely have received this just but mild rebuke 
before the foul plot of Cencius against the liberty or life of 
Gregory was determined upon. If this be so, and Henry, as the 
best authorities” are of opinion, was privy to the dastardly deed 
of violence, committed upon the aged Pontiff at the moment he 
was celebrating the sacred mysteries on Christmas night, then 
was the King a vile murderer as well as a double-dealing 
hypocrite. The time was well concerted. Henry, free from 
danger at home, could have used all his influence, now at its 
highest point, in placing a creature of his own in the vacant 


*8 Bruno. Migne. vol. cxlvii. p. 528. 
29 Gfréren, Voight, Hefele. For an account of the conspiracy see Milman. 
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Chair of Peter. Success in this plan would have been certain, 
or at least, he could have originated a spurious schism by a 
double election: either event would have put an end to the 
inconvenient questions of simony and investiture. But Pro- 
vidence foiled the plan, and the blow which, if received as 
dealt, would have slain the venerable Pontiff, only inflicted a 
severe wound on Gregory’s forehead. 

Before this atrocious attempt upon his life,*® and probably 
after hearing of the latest encroachments of Henry upon the 
ecclesiastical power, Gregory wrote a still more severe letter, 
reproaching the King with a repeated violation of his solemn 
word to respect the Church’s rights and to abolish simony. This 
is the famous letter beginning, “Gregory, Bishop, servant of the 
servants of God, to King Henry, greeting, and the Apostolic 
blessing, if he obey the Apostolic See as becomes a Christian 
king.”*' This letter was handed to the King by the Papal 
legates about Christmas. He received it very ungraciously, and 
to show his contempt for Gregory, he recalled his excommuni- 
cated counsellors and treated the legates with such contumely 
that they were driven to have recourse to the secret instructions 
given them by Gregory in case the path of mildness and kind 
expostulation produced no effect. They cited Henry to appear 
at the next Lent synod of Rome to answer for his crimes, 
adding that in case of non-appearance he would fall under the 
ban of the Church. Henry, who had been privy to the con- 
spiracy of Cencius, but was as yet ignorant of its failure, on 
the spot sent messages to all the German bishops to meet on 
Septuagesima Sunday (and so before the time fixed for his 
appearance in Rome), at Worms, to treat with him of the depo- 
sition of Gregory. 

Thus, in spite of the long-suffering and patient kindness of 
Gregory, the struggle began which was to decide whether the 
Church was to continue the humble slave of the civil power. 
It was, as has been seen, forced on by the encroaching temper 
and obstinacy of the German King, hounded on by unprincipled 
courtiers, clerical and lay, whose interests lay in a rupture with 
the Pope, and whose only fear was in the restoration of the 
Church to its true position. That Gregory took advantage of 
Henry’s quarrel with the Saxons to urge his claims is con- 
tradicted by patent facts; for neither when, as his enemies 


8° Some writers, however, assign the letter to January 8th, 1076. 
31 Regist. iii. 10. 
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assert, he guided the counsels of his predecessor, Alexander the 
Second, nor when he himself mounted the Pontifical throne, 
did he avail himself of the right moment. Had he been the 
politician he is accused of being, would he have waited till his 
foe was strong, and not rather have smitten him in his weakness? 
This he could have done, had he not been Gregory the Seventh. 
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Crux Fidelis. 


TRANSLATED. 


O FAITHFUL Cross, of trees the fairest! 

O tree among them all the rarest ! 

’Mid sylvan bowers, no nobler towers, 

Or yields such leaves, such fruit, such flowers. 


Sweet nails, sweet wood, God’s love declaring, 
So sweet a load to heaven up-bearing ! 


O sing my tongue, God’s glory sing, 
Triumphant palms and iaurels bring ; 
That noblest victory proclaim, 

Achieved upon the Cross of shame : 
When earth’s Redeemer gave His breath, 
By immolation conquering death. 


O faithful Cross, of trees the fairest ! 

O tree among them all the rarest ! 

’Mid sylvan bowers, no nobler towers, 

Or yields such leaves, such fruit, such flowers. 


Our lost progenitors, when God, 
Beneath His dread avenging rod, 
Saw planting first sin’s upas root 
On eating the forbidden fruit— 
The pitying Lord this Holy Rood, 
Placed where the tree of evil stood. 


Sweet nails, sweet wood, God’s love declaring, 
So sweet a load to heaven up-bearing ! 
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This work benign, of sovereign grace, 
Ordained to save the human race, 

In spite of hellish arts combined, 

Wins heaven by arts in heaven designed ; 
From fiercest foes wrings holiest calm, 
In deadliest wound pours healing balm. 


O faithful Cross, of trees the fairest ! 

O tree among them all the rarest ! 

’*Mid sylvan bowers, no nobler towers, 

Or yields such leaves, such fruit, such flowers. 


For God’s own Sacrifice sublime, 
When came the dread appointed time, 
Christ, from the Father’s bosom torn, 
Creator of the world was born : 

God, from a Virgin’s womb, in tears, 
A creature of the flesh appears. 


Sweet nails, sweet wood, God’s love declaring, 
So sweet a load to heaven up-bearing ! 


Mere wailing babe to human eyes, 
Lo! God in narrow manger lies ; 

His limbs in swathing bands enrolled, 
His Virgin Mother’s arms enfold. 
Almighty !—feet, hands, tightly bound, 
In lowly swaddling clothes enwound. 


O faithful Cross, of trees the fairest ! 

O tree among them all the rarest ! 

’Mid sylvan bowers, no nobler towers, 

Or yields such leaves, such fruit, such flowers. 


Already thirty years have shed 

Their humble glory on His head, 
When earth’s Redeemer freely goes 
Through death to dissipate our woes, 
On Cross, by deadliest wrath assailed, 
In awful immolation nailed. 


Sweet nails, sweet wood, God’s love declaring, 
So sweet a load to heaven up-bearing ! 


Behold Him fainting—gall His drink : 





His heart, His strength in anguish sink ; 
While nails, and spear, and thorn-crown wound, 
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His limbs in blood and water drowned : 
Wherewith the sea} the stars, the earth, 
Washed clean, resume their primal worth. 


O faithful Cross, of trees the fairest ! 

O tree among them all the rarest ! 

*Mid sylvan bowers, no nobler towers, 

Or yields such leaves, such fruit, such flowers. 


Bend low thy branches, lofty tree, 
Let thy stiff sinews loosened be, 

The native toughness of thy grain 

Be melted ’neath so sweet a strain, 
And gently stretch, on tender board, 
The limbs of Heaven’s Eternal Lord. 


Sweet nails, sweet wood, God’s love declaring, 
So sweet a load to heaven up-bearing. 


Alone thou’rt worthy thus to bear 
The Lamb, earth saving from despair ; 
Alone to form salvation’s ark 

For nations drowning in the dark— 
Now safely borne across the flood, 
Anointed by that paschal blood. 


O faithful Cross, of trees the fairest ! 

O tree among them all the rarest ! 

’Mid sylvan bowers, no nobler towers, 

Or yields such leaves, such fruit, such flowers, 


Now everlasting homage be 

To God the Holy Trinity ; 

To Father and to Son, Who meet 
Co-equal in the Paraclete : 

The glory of Whose triune name 
Creation’s thousand realms proclaim. 
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THE MORAL THEOLOGIAN OF THE “QUARTERLY REVIEW.” 


WE have already, in our last number, given brief expression to our 
sense of the value of the paper in the current number of the Quarterly 
Review, on “The Doctrines of the Jesuits.” The writer of the article 
shows, almost in every line, his utter incapacity to deal with the subject 
he has ventured to treat ; so much so, indeed, that were it not for the 
literary dignity of the organ which has admitted his lucubrations into 
its pages, we should not consider him worthy of further notice. But as 
the conductors of the Quarterly have yielded so far, in a moment of 
weakness, as to endorse his strictures on the moral doctrines, we will 
not say of the Jesuits, but of the Catholic Church, a few words to point 
out one or two of the Reviewer's numberless blunders and misappre- 
hensions may, perchance, have the effect of infusing a little caution into 
their counsels for the future, and render them less precipitate in giving 
their sanction to articles that have no higher merit than that of being 
decorated with a sensational title. 

And in the first place, as we have said, the attack of the Reviewer is 
levelled not at any special or singular doctrines of the Jesuits, but at 
the moral teaching of the Catholic Church. It is true the Quarterly 
writer takes especial pains to produce the impression that there are 
special doctrines upheld by the Society, as distinguished, we presume, 
from the doctrines of the Church, although he is not happy in the proofs . 
he alleges in support of his view. He brings forward Moullet, for 
instance, as an authority ; but Moullet was not a Jesuit. Gury, indeed, 
recognizes Moullet’s authority, as he might well do, for the teaching of 
the latter was drawn from Jesuit sources; but still his book came out, 
not with any sanction from the Society, but with the authorization of 
his own Ordinary, the Bishop of Lausanne, who, as the Reviewer informs 
us, particularly recommended it to the whole clergy of his diocese on 
the special ground of its keeping to the happy mean between “ rigourism 
and laxity.” So far, then, as the case of Moullet is concerned, it goes 
to show the identity of the Jesuits’ teaching with that of the Church, at 
least in the instance of the diocese of Lausanne. 

But the Reviewer further attempts to fasten the charge of speciality 
of doctrine on the Society, from the fact that the Society’s official 
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imprimatur must be affixed to any book published by a Jesuit author, 
and this, he argues, must throw the responsibility for the opinions con- 
tained in any such work upon the whole body of the Society, and that 
all the more on account of the minute regulations laid down in the 
Constitutions to secure uniformity of doctrine anf opinion in the 
teaching of the Jesuits. In support of this he says: “In the ‘ Consti- 
tutions’ it is written that no differences of opinion are admissible, 
whether in conversation,1 or public discourse, or written books, which 
last it is not allowable to publish without approval and consent of the 
General, who, however, may confine their examination to three men 
endowed with sound doctrine and eminent judgment.” 

Now here, before proceeding further, let us notice one of the 
Reviewer's habitual inaccuracies in dealing with the Latin text. The 
original words in the Constitutions are: “ Doctrine igitur differentes 
non admittantur, nec verbo in concionibus vel lectionibus publicis, nec 
scriptis libris, qui quidem edi non poterant in lucem sine approbatione 
atque consensu Przepositi Generalis.” The literal translation of these 
words is as follows: ‘“ Different doctrines, therefore, are not to be 
allowed, neither by word of mouth in sermons (concionibus) or public 
lectures, nor in written books, which last may not be published without 
the approval and consent of the General.” There is question, then, here 
of doctrines, and not opinions ; for doctrines and opinions may be very 
different things, and the prohibition of difference in such does not 
extend to private conversation, as the Reviewer, by his blundering 
translation of the word “concionibus,” would imply, but has reference 
to public teaching, whether in the lecture-room or pulpit. 

Then, if the Quarterly writer had turned to the Declaration appended 
to the Chapter of the Constitutions in which the foregoing words are 
contained, he would have discovered what rule is to be followed by the 
members of the Society in order to exclude differences of opinion. 
The Declaration in question is as follows: “New opinions are not 
to be admitted; and if any one entertains an opinion that differs 
from that which the Church and her Doctors ordinarily hold, he ought 
to submit such opinion to the judgment of the Society, according to 
the declaration in the General Examen. And even with respect to 
opinions in which Catholic Doctors differ or hold opposing views, care 
must be taken to secure agreement in the Society.” 

From the above extract the nature of the great rule by which 
uniformity of doctrine and opinion is to be secured and fostered is 
abundantly evident ; none other, in fact, than conformity to the doctrines 
and prevailing opinions of the Catholic Church. But here we cannot 
put the matter more clearly before our readers than by quoting the 
words of Father de Ravignan. 


Has the Society of Jesus any doctrines, properly speaking, peculiar to 
itself? What spirit directs it in its dogmatic and moral doctrines on reli- 
gion? 


1 The italics are ours. 2 Const. Pars iii. c. i. § 18, O. 
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St. Ignatius desired two things : security of doctrine—the spirit of Evan- 
gelical Charity and Zeal. 

I will state that the Society has no doctrines, properly speaking, peculiar 
to itself: it follows the most generally authorized doctrines in the Church ; 
and as for free opinions, it leaves liberty of spirit in union of hearts. Such 
was the wise thought of its founder. A body requires, above all things, 
interior harmony and peace : the union of its members is its life. Difference 
of opinion and of doctrine, by creating a division of thoughts, incurs the risk 
of creating a division of feeling. We may well imagine, then, that St. Ignatius 
should have recommended the religious of his Society to avoid, as much as 
possible, that diversity of opinion which, by relaxing union, weakens strength, 
and causes the ruin of truth itself. The superiors are bound carefully to 
ward off this danger. 

It is with this object, and to watch over the integrity of doctrine, that 
our Constitutions submit to preliminary examination and authorization all 
the books that a religious Society may wish to publish. 

This guarantee is necessary ; it is morally sufficient. Never, however— 
and I can easily understand it—has the Society, by those wise precautions, 
thought of holding out the pretension that the least opinion of its writers or 
its professors should become the opinion and the doctrine of the whole body ; 
nor that the approbation of three or four examiners and of a superior, should 
stamp on a Jesuit’s book a sanction of irrefragable truth. I see no difficulty 
in acknowledging that Jesuit authors, their examiners and their superiors, 
may be, and have been deceived. 

But it appears to me evidently as equally repugnant to justice and to good 
sense, to impute to a whole body the opinions or the errors of some of its 
members, as it would be that the individuals should be considered irre- 
proachable, whilst the whole body is criminal and worthy of condemnation, 
since sound members will never form a corrupted body. * 


In a word, the opinions of the Society are those which are most 
approved by the Church, those most in accordance with the common 
opinions of her Doctors; but more especially St. Thomas is declared 
to be the theologian to be followed both by masters and pupils in the 
schools of the Society, without the obligation, however, to follow 
blindly all and each of his opinions.t Thus in the fifth General 
Congregation directions were given to professors : 

In any case where the opinion of St. Thomas is ambiguous, or in those 
questions not perhaps treated of by St. Thomas, in which Catholic Doctors 
differ, itis permitted to ours to take either side,— 
provided always that due charity and consideration be exercised . 
towards those who hold to the opposite view of the question. 

And this rule is of great importance, because it has in fact governed 
the practical application of the other rules of the Society for securing 
uniformity in doctrine and teaching. In the course of the Society’s 
history there has been no manifestation of that servitude with which 
the members of the Society have been recently taunted by a great 
authority, on the part of the great Jesuit writers and theologians. To 
quote Father de Ravignan once more— 

Thus, in questions freely discussed among theologians, the Jesuit is free 


to embrace that part that is the most consonant to his own views. The 
only command imposed on him is to observe moderation and charity, zz 


3 The Jesuits, their Institute, Doctrines, &c. c. 4. 
* Constit. Pars iv. c. 5. $43 c. 14. § 1; Congreg. v. d. 41. § 5. 
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omnibus charitas. The authors of the Society are full of these free 
differences of opinion amongst themselves. Their works are accessible to 
every one; and what becomes, in the presence of a fact, so easy to verify— 
what becomes, I ask, of this doctrine, said to be peculiar to the Jesuits, 
and of this system of teaching that belongs only to them? Now once 
more, I state, we have no doctrines peculiar to ourselves ; we have a spirit 
of our own, but that is very different. 


But enough has been said on the general bearing of the question. 
Before proceeding to details, let us point out a few more instances of 
the Reviewer's skill as a translator; for the mistakes he commits may 
be taken as no bad index of his competency to deal with the subject— 
a subject so full of subtle and minute details,‘and requiring more than 
any other the posssession of accurate technical knowledge on the part 
of any one who undertakes to handle it—into the discussion of which 
he has so rashly thrust himself. 

We have already called attention to his rendering of zgnorans by 
“ignoring.” Again,> we meet with the sentence: “ Father Gury care- 
fully points out that mental reservations are of two kinds, the s¢rictly 
and the /afent/y mental.” Now Father Gury’s words are, “ Restrictio 
mentalis est: (1) pure seu stricte mentalis, si sensus loquentis percipi 
nullo modo possit, et hc «froprie mentalis, dicitur; (2) fat seu 
improprie mentalis si sensus propositionis ex adjunctis possit colligi.”® 
Late is here rendered by /atent/y. What might possibly be the difference 
between a purely mental, and a /atently mental reservation, we do not 
attempt to realize. Of course the sense of the passage is, “ A mental 
reservation is (1) purely or strictly mental, being such that the meaning 
of the speaker can in no way be perceived, and this is mental reserva- 
tion proper; (2) mental in a zwéde or improper sense, being such that 
the sense of the proposition may be gathered from the circumstances 
in which it is uttered.” And Gury proceeds to say that mental reserva- 
tion in the strict sense is never lawful; but cases may occur in which 
it may be used in the wider and improper sense. 

Then we have’ the following case presented. “In the section 
about Contracts we find this query: ‘If a donation has been promised 
on oath, but has not yet been delivered, is it still binding?’ which is 
answered negatively on the ground that, as the deed is incomplete, it 
is void in substance, and consequently no oath in reference thereto 
can be held to have binding force.” Father Gury’s query is, “An 
obliget donatio jurata, sed non acceptata?” Does a donation that has 
been promised on oath bind before it has been accepted, not delivered ? 
To understand the blunder, we must understand what moral theo- 
logians mean by a donation. According to them it is a contract, 
“by which the donor deprives himself actually and in an irrevocable 
manner, of something in favour of the recipient who has accepted the 
gift.”*> A gift may be accepted either in the very act of receiving it 
into possession ; or by intimating to the donor the accession of the 
recipient to the contract even before the gift is actually delivered. Till 


5 P. 64. 6 Gury, t. i. p. 473. Rome, 1866. ’ P. 6g. 8 T. i. 749—751. 
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such acceptance is given, in one way or the other, the contract does 
not exist; and therefore no obligation that might result from such 
contract can, according to the opinion of some, be binding. The writer 
plainly either did not take the pains to read Gury on the matter ; or, 
if he did read, he certainly did not understand. 

But more than this. Father Gury’s reply to the query is twofold. In 
the first place he answers negatively. A man under such circumstances 
is not bound, because an oath follows the nature of the act; but a 
donation before acceptance is not a completed contract, therefore the 
obligation ceases. And in support of this decision he cites St. Alphonsus 
Liguori. In the next place he gives an affirmative decision, to the 
effect that the oath is to be observed as long as it can be kept without 
sin. And for this solution of the question he quotes Laymann. So 
that it turns out that the Reviewer is convicted at once of ignorance, 
of suppression, and of stating what is not the fact. For Father Gury 
does not answer negatively, as is implied; he gives no reply at all on 
his own authority; he merely states the conflicting opinions of two 
most competent authorities in moral theology, St. Alphonsus and 
Laymann; and as it happens it is the non-Jesuit, St. Alphonsus, 
who gives the solution as the one commonly received, that the Reviewer 
seems to reprobate, and the Jesuit Laymann who is opposed to that 
solution. 

Again,® we have “ Sa/tem generatim loquendo; quia excipiunt non 
pauc,”™ thus translated: “I say speaking generally, for there are not 
a few exceptions.” The matter under discussion is occult compensation, 
and Father Gury has answered the query, whether servants can have 
recourse to occult compensation on the plea that they are underpaid, 
negatively, at least generally speaking, for not a few except three cases— 
not many cases—(1) If the labourer has been compelled by force or 
fear to consent to work for an inadequate wage. (2) If he has been 
driven by necessity to accept it, provided that the employer could not 
justly have got others to work for the same low rate of payment, or 
gave him work merely out of charity. (3) If he is unwillingly burdened 
with oppressive labour. 

It may be said that these mistakes do not amount to much, and 
perhaps looked at simply and singly in themselves this may be true. 
But taken altogether they indicate either great slovenliness and inac- 
curacy on the part of this writer; or they betray what is still worse, as 
far as truth is concerned, an entire want of due preparation, not to say 
radical unfitness to treat the subjects he has taken in hand. These 
blunders go far to destroy confidence in his powers to deal thoroughly 
and completely with any of the matters, so subtle and so critical in their 
nature and bearings as so many of them are, that he has put himself 
forward to discuss, and that too with the view of affecting the reputa- 
tion of other men by the conclusions that he pretends to arrive at. 

Let us now follow the Reviewer more into detail. He says, 

9 P. 78. 10 Gury, t. i. p. 611. a P. 59. 
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“ Advocate and antagonist will alike admit that the system of lax 
opinion popularly charged against the Jesuit divines rests on three 
cardinal propositions—of probabilism, of mental reservation, and 
justification of means by the end;” and he forthwith proceeds to 
discuss each of these subjects in turn. We have said proceeds to 
discuss, though in using such an expression we have conferred an 
honour on the Reviewer's process which it can lay no claim to. 
Anything more slipshod than his method of treatment can hardly be 
imagined. ‘There is nothing to indicate the slightest insight into the 
principles involved in these momentous questions of moral science ; 
nothing that gives evidence of any consistent study of those prin- 
ciples ; nothing beyond a few garbled extracts, disjecta membra torn 
from their context and surroundings as far as principles are concerned, 
and then a confused mass of cases the bearings of which for the most 
part the writer grossly misunderstands, is to be found in the dreary 
waste of pages that he has filled with his helpless guesses and specu- 
lations. 

We propose to reverse the Reviewer’s order of dealing with the 
subjects that he has selected, and to begin with the last-named, 
that is, the charge that the Jesuits uphold the principle that the end 
justifies the means. We give this matter the precedence for two 
reasons ; firstly because, as the Reviewer observes, “no charge has 
more powerfully tended to raise popular prejudice against the Jesuit 
Fathers ;” and secondly, because a clear understanding of what Jesuit 
theologians do teach is absolutely required as a preliminary to the dis- 
cussion of this or any subject whatsoever; for unless we can show the 
falsehood of this charge, we shall always lie open to the accusation that 
we are falling back upon the doctrine in question in our very treatment 
of it, and alleging what we know to be untrue because that is a neces- 
sary means for the refutation of the charge and to set ourselves right in 
the eyes of the world. And in connection with this matter we are here 
led to enter our protest once for all against the monstrous perversion of 
truth and outrageous violation of all fairness of interpretation involved 
in the following propositions. 

Once more we impress on the reader that, in deducing inferences from 
propositions in Jesuit writers, we advisedly proceed upon the principle, that 
the terms to be appreciated at their value, must be tested by every sense they 
can be made to bear without a glaringly forced strain. For according to 
Jesuit doctrine, any opinion that can be brought into apparent conformity 
with terms employed by any single writer of authority, may be safely accepted 
and acted upon by an individual, even in opposition to the mind of his 
spiritual adviser (p. 89). 

It is sufficient for the present to record our refusal to submit the writings 
of any theologians whatever to a test so utterly subversive of all prin- 
ciples of honest interpretation as that proposed in the first of the above 
propositions. As regards the latter proposition, we meet it with a point- 
blank denial of its truth, and we challenge the Reviewer to adduce one 
shred of proof in support of his assertion. 
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But let us now see what the Reviewer has to say with reference to 
the maxim of means being justified in virtue of the end to which they 
are applied. He proceeds as follows— 


We believe it to be demonstrable that the maxim has been broached 
clearly and definitely, by an unbroken chain of Jesuit divines of first-rank 
standing, from Busembaum down to Gury and Liberatore. 

In substantiation of this statement we submit a series of quotations from 
writers whose authority cannot be disowned by the Order. The first is from 
Busembaum (who may be called the patriarch of the maxim), whose Medulla 
has gone through more than fifty editions, and, by its reprint, not many years 
ago, in Rome, at the press of the Propaganda, can claim the continued and 
solemn approval of the Supreme Authority of the Church. ‘ Cum finis est 
licitus, etiam media sunt licita,” are his words; and again, “ Cui licitus est 
finis, etiam licent media.”!2. Amongst Jesuit luminaries of first magnitude 
ranks Laymann, of whom Gury says: “Inter maximos theologiz moralis 
doctores sine dubio referendus.” In his 7heologia Moralis (Munich, 1625) 
we meet with the same proposition in almost the identical formula: “ Cui 
concessus est finis, concessa etiam sunt media ad finem ordinata.” In 1762 
the Jesuit Wagemann, Professor of Morals at the University of Innspruck, 
published a Synopsis of Moral Theology, duly authenticated by official 
approbation, in which occurs this passage: “Is the intention of a good end 
rendered vicious by the choice of bad means? Not if the end itself be 
intended irrespective of the means,” a proposition which he thus exemplifies : 
Caius is minded to bestow alms, without at the same time taking thought as 
to the means; subsequently from avarice he elects to give it out of the 
proceeds of theft, which to that end he consequently commits ; and so Caius 
would be entitled to the merits of charity, though he has aggravated the 
offence of violence by the motive of avarice. Wagemann is not a doctor 
who deals in obscure words, for he says: “Finis determinat probitatem 
actus,” a definition of singularly neat precision. 


Before descending to particulars in replying to the above, we will 
briefly state the doctrine of Catholic theologians with respect to the 
morality of human acts. When this has been done, we trust that our 
readers will be in a position to estimate the bearing of the quotations 
adduced by the Reviewer, and to appreciate, at the same time, the utter 
shallowness and ignorance betrayed by the interpretations he puts upon 
them. And here we shall simply follow Father Gury, as his work is 
accessible to all. After discussing the nature of morality, and some of 
the conditions that it presupposes in respect of human acts, he proceeds 
in his second article to treat of the Sources of Morality, or those 
principles which assign their specific moral character to human acts or 
modify them, each within its own specific range.!® These sources of 
morality are threefold: (1) The object of the act ; (2) the circumstances 
of the act, or those accidental determinations that accompany its per- 
formance, but do not affect its substantial character, though they may 
have a certain effect upon its moral complexion. Thus an act may be 
differenced by the accidental character of the agent, whether he be 
single, or married, or charged with some sacred office; or by the 
diversity of the quality or the quantity of the object of the act; or 
by the means and instruments employed by the agent; or by some 
accidental extrinsic motive apart from the object proper; or by the 


12 Pp. 320 and 504. Edit. Francoforti, 1653. 13 T. i. p. 27, seq. 
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consideration whether it is performed in good faith or in bad faith, or with 
a greater or less degree of intensity or advertence ; or by the period of 
time consumed in the operation ; (3) the end of the act, or that to 
which the agent directs his intention in its accomplishment. 

Having established the existence of each of these principles, Father 
Gury goes on to lay down the following conclusions as resulting from 
them— 

1. The election of evil means is always evil, but on the contrary it does 
not follow that the election of good means is always good. Thus, no one 
is held to be worthy of praise because he abstains from drink out of avarice ; 
and he is to be held culpable who steals money in order to give alms. 

2. Whosoever chooses an honest means to an honest end, performs an 
act of double honesty, if the honesty of the act in both cases falls within 
his intention. In like manner he is guilty of double malice who elects an 
evil means to an evil end, as for instance, if any one stole money in order to 
get drunk with it. 

3. Whosoever employs an evil means for a good end contracts only the 
malice arising from the choice of such means, as for instance, if any one 
told a lie to free his neighbour from danger. So, on the other hand, he who 
makes use of honest means for a bad end, contracts only the malice arising 
from such end. 

4. Whosoever makes use of a means indifferent in itself, that is not 
having any specific character of good or evil, in order to a good or a bad 
end, contracts only the goodness or malice arising from the end proposed. 


It is hardly necessary to point out how entirely opposed these 
principles are to the construction put by the Reviewer on the passages 
which he has quoted from Busembaum, .Laymann, and Wagemann. 
To account for such difference we are driven to one of two supposi- 
tions. Either Father Gury contradicts the above-named theologians 
in the principles he lays down on this subject, and then we have a 
conflict on this fundamental question amongst the Jesuits themselves ; 
or the Quarterly writer has mistaken the sense of the passages that he 
cites in proof of his accusation against the Society. We can only 
decide which of the two suppositions is the correct one, not by forcing 
any possible meaning out of the passages in question that the words 
in themselves may bear, according to the Reviewer’s canon of inter- 
pretation, but by taking them in connection with the context and scope 
of the subject-matter to which they belong, in agreement with the 
hermeneutical rules that are followed in all other cases. 

If the Reviewer had proceeded in harmony with those rules, and 
exercised common fairness in their application, he would have escaped 
from the, at least material, injustice of adducing a chain of Jesuit 
writers in support of an immoral principle which those writers repudiate 
or reprobate as fully as himself; and would on the other hand have 
been guided to recognize the fact that there is a sense of the phrase, 
“the end justifies the means,” that is sound and valid, and which does 
but express not only a common axiom of law but a dictate of common 
sense, that the right to the end carries with it the right to employ 
all lawful means to that end, without for a moment implying that the 
use of means that are by their own nature evil can be permitted. Had 
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the Quarterly writer done this, he would then have been free to inquire 
whether the Jesuit or other theologians had in any case overstepped 
the prescriptions of this distinction; and such inquiry could have 
afforded no ground for complaint as falling fairly within the limits of 
legitimate controversy. 

The Reviewer begins with Busembaum by quoting the words, Cum 
jinis et licitus, etiam media sunt licita—“ When the end is lawful, the 
means requisite to that end are also lawful.” We presume it is because 
of his use of these words, and similar expressions in the second case 
quoted, that Busembaum is dubbed by the Reviewer as the patriarch of 
the maxim. But why these two quotations should entitle Busembaum to 
such an honour we do not know; for the maxim in question, and a very 
sound maxim it is when rightly understood, is a common axiom in canon 
law, and we suppose would not be repudiated in civil jurisprudence.* 

The case in which the first quotation occurs is that of a prisoner 
who attempts to escape from confinement, and who finds that certain 
means are necessary to effect his purpose. Take the case of Louis the 
Sixteenth in the Temple; or that of the Duc d’Enghien at Vincennes. 
There could be no question as to their right to make their escape if 
possible ; but in order to do so it might be necessary to practise 
deception on the keepers, to lull them into security, to place food 
and drink before them to induce carelessness or sleep, to draw them 
off from their post; or it might be requisite to free themselves from 
fetters, and otherwise break through opposing barriers as they best 
could. Should scruples arise as to the legitimacy of using such means 
of regaining freedom and escaping from death, how would common 
sense reply to them? Of course you are at liberty to use them; for 
the actions involved in them are not evil in themselves, and you have 
a right to your freedom, therefore you have a right also to employ 
those means by which alone you can regain your freedom. The right 
to perform any action carries with it the right to use all means necessary 
to that action provided they be not absolutely evil by their very nature. 
And this is all that Busembaum means when he says that the means 
requisite to an end are lawful when the end itself is lawful. But he 
does not say that evil means can be employed for a lawful end; far 
less that a lawful end converts bad means into good. 

It is true that Busembaum does not confine the application of his 
principle to innocent prisoners only ; but then he considers that under 
certain circumstances even guilty and condemned malefactors may 
legitimately effect their escape from prison, a question which we do not 
enter into here, so that the complexion of the case is in no wise altered 
as regards the principle at stake. 


4 At least we have the analagous maxims: ‘‘ Propter necessitatem, illicitum 
efficitur licitum, (Non agitur hic de illicito in se). Plus semper continet in se quod 
est minus. Cui licet quod est plus, licet utique quod est minus ” (Regule Juris, apud 
Craisson. Man. Jur. Can. i. p. 132). 


45 Busembaum, I, iv. c. 3, De reo, art. 2, Rome, 1844. 
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The second quotation, “To whom the end is lawful, the means also 
are lawful,” has reference to a case in which the performance of a 
certain natural action is concerned, and the reply of Busembaum simply 
amounts to this, that means which, if employed to give effect to sinful 
affections and desires would themselves be sinful, may be used without 
sin in order to the legitimate act in question, for the plain reason that 
they are more or less necessary and natural adjuncts to it. The case 
therefore is merely a repetition of the one we have just considered.!® 

The Reviewer quotes Laymann, but as he gives no reference, and 
Laymann’s works fill a bulky folio volume, we have been unable to 
find the passage to which he alludes; but we have no hesitation in 
asserting that it will admit of an explanation analogous to those already 
given. 

Wagemann is next quoted—“Is the intention of a good end 
rendered vicious by the choice of bad means? Not if the end itself 
be intended irrespective of the means.” We do not possess a copy 
of Wagemann’s book, but the case referred to is found in the Zractatus 
Prodromus, written we believe by Wagemann, which is prefixed to 
Voit’s Zheologia Morales, a work that is quoted by the Reviewer 
immediately afterwards. The reply to the above query, which is given 
under a distinction, stands as follows 





If the end is intended with a determinate relation to bad means, the act 
is rendered bad ; but not if the end be intended without any reference to 
such means. The following are examples—Titius steals in order to give 
alms out of the proceeds of his theft; and Caius intends to give alms, 
thinking at the moment nothing about the means; but afterwards, being 
moved by avarice, he chooses to bestow his alms by means of theft, which 
he commits with that end in view; the first intention of giving alms was 
good in Caius.!” 

The Reviewer omits the last clause, and proceeds to say—“ And so 
Caius would be entitled to the merits of charity though he has 
aggravated the offence of violence by the motive of avarice.” This 
sentence is clear in nothing save this, that it is an utter misstatement 
of Wagemann’s conclusion ; a misstatement indeed so palpable that 
it strains the Reviewer's title to indulgence on the grounds of his 
habitual inaccuracy to its utmost limit. The whole question is, whether 
the zwtention of doing a deed of charity—which is the mental act referred 
to—is vitiated by the, what we may call, collateral intention of using a 
bad means to perform that good deed? The reply is given at once. 
Most certainly. Titius makes an act of the mind that he will steal 
in order to give alms, and he commits a sin by so doing. Caius, on 
the other hand, forms his intention irrespective of the means; and his 
act of the mind is good. It is only subsequently that he commits sin 
by the election of a bad means to carry out his good intention. 

The Reviewer’s case is made worse by the fact that he had before 
his eyes, not more than half a page above the extract that he has given, 

16 Busembaum, L vi. Tract. vi. c. 11, art. 1. 


7 Voit, Tract. Prod. c. vi. nn. 27, 25. Lugdun. and Paris. 1850. 
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the following most clear and distinct statement, a statement that 
entirely coincides with the principles laid down by Father Gury. 
It is asked— 


“Does a choice derive its morality from the means as well as from 
the end?” 

R. If the malice of the means be specifically distinct from the malice of 
the end, the choice contracts a twofold malice, one from the means, the 
other from the end, and the result will be a sin of a kind different from 
either (for as we have already said, there will not be two distinct sins in one 
act, but one sin of a different species) ; the same holds good of a good act 
recognizing and embracing an end and means diverse in specific goodness ; 
for example, he who determines to steal that he may have money to give to 
his concubine ; and he who gives alms to an indigent person who is his 
enemy that he may effect a reconciliation with him. 


The first case of course illustrates the double malice of an act that 
involves the choice both of an evil end and evil means; the latter the 
double goodness resulting from the choice of end and means that are 
both good. 

Wagemann then proceeds to say in a corollary— 


If the means be znxdifferent, the choice derives neither goodness nor 
malice from it, as is evident. (2) If the means is of ¢he same specific malice 
or goodness as the end, the choice does not superinduce a new species of 
morality. (3) Every choice of evil means is evil; but on the other hand, 
not every choice of good means is positively good ; for, as was said above, 
to will an object-that is known to be bad suffices for the participation in evil; 
in order to endow an act with the goodness of the object, this goodness 
must be positively intended, at least in some way, even though it should be 
confused and undefined. 


It is needless to point out how completely the principles laid down 
in the above extract overthrow the Reviewer's next ignorant objection. 
“‘Wagemann is not a doctor who deals in obscure words, for he says— 
‘Finis determinat probitatem actus,’ a definition of singularly neat 
precision.” All words are obscure to those who cannot penetrate their 
meaning ; and the Reviewer has utterly missed the meaning of the 
words he quotes. “The end determines the probity of the act.” Of 
course it does. The end, as Father Gury has told us, is one of‘ the 
sources of the morality of actions. But not the only source; for the 
object and the circumstsnces also contribute their share ; and Wagemann 
has just told us that every choice of evil means is evil; and Father 
Gury states that he who employs a bad means to obtain a good end 
contracts the malice of the bad means. All this is expressed by the 
axiom—Bonum ex integra causa, malum ex quocumque defectu. 

The Reviewer passes on to an extract taken from Voit’s Moral 
Theology. 


He puts the following case—“ Arcadius kills Caius in some city where 
the law inflicts capital punishment on a murderer. Arcadius is delivered up 
and condemned to death, but he escapes, forcibly breaking out of prison, 
though foreseeing that he may render his gaolers liable to grievous injury. 
The question is, whether Arcadius, by escaping after sentence had been 
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pronounced, has done wrong. My answer is in the negative. ... Has 
Arcadius then done wrong by rupturing his chains and forcibly breaking out 
of prison? .. . He has done no wrong, Cuz enim licet finis, ei et media per- 
missa sunt,” 

The case from Voit is correctly stated. Voit grounds his solution 
on the principles of St. Thomas, and therefore even if the solution 
were wrong, it is not exclusively Jesuit doctrine.!9 The ground taken 
by St. Thomas amounts to this, that a prisoner may make his escape 
because he is not bound by the penalty of the law to contribute in 
any way to his own death, but only to submit himself patiently to the 
executioner who carries the sentence into effect. But to remain in 
prison when he might escape would be to contribute remotely to his 
own <leath; he is therefore quite within his own rights if he avails 
himself of any chance of escape offered to him. This reasoning 
rests upon the further principle that the State being charged with the 
maintenance of public order may use all necessary means not absolutely 
wrong to attain that end. ‘The punishment of death is one such means, 
and therefore legitimate under extreme circumstances. But it is a 
further stretch of power to bind the criminal in conscience to cooperate 
in any way in his own death; and such an exercise of power is not 
required for the attainment of the desired end. Therefore such an 
application of power would be superfluous ; nor can we conceive that 
it would be in accordance with the moral order of the world that God 
has established. The reason given why Arcadius does not sin in 
breaking out of prison even at the expense of his keepers is, that the 
loss incurred by the latter is not intended, but only follows accidentally 
on the exercise of Arcadius’ right to escape from punishment if he 
can. And Voit goes on to say that any one who helps him by counsel 
or otherwise to effect his escape commits no sin, unless indeed he be 
under some special obligation, like that, for instance, imposed on 
warders. This last clause ought to have shown the Reviewer that not 
every means was lawful; that a means involving sin could not be 
lawfully employed: and therefore that the maxim, that the means are 
permitted to him who has a lawful end in view, does not include means 
that are sinful. 

Then follows Father Liberatore, who, after an elaborate argument 
in support of the indefeasible title of the Church to press into her 
service the agency of physical means, thinks to stiengthen his position 
by the maxim, “that from the obligation to attain an end arises the 
right to procure the means needful and useful for obtaining the same.” 
We have not the book referred to at hand, but we accept the Reviewer’s 
authority for the accuracy of his statement, for the case is perfectly 
clear, and the principle enunciated is one of the merest common sense, 
upon which indeed the whole fabric of law, and the social order 
depending upon law, ultimately rest. For we may ask, upon what 
other principle does the power of inflicting, we will not say capital 


18 Voit, Zheol. Afor. p. 98. 19 St. Thomas, 2. 2. q. 69. a. 4. ad. 2. 
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punishment, but any punishment whatever, depend but this, that the 
end of all social regulations is the peace of the community, and that 
the right of employing penal measures follows as a necessary adjunct 
to the primary necessity of maintaining the well-being of the social 
organism, for as a matter of fact it is found that society cannot 
exist without falling back upon such distasteful auxiliaries? The 
Reviewer does not mean to assert that penal enactments are 
unlawful ? 

We cannot undertake to follow the Reviewer through the hetero- 
geneous mass of cases that he has huddled together; nor indeed is it 
necessary, for we have laid down, as we trust, sufficiently the principles 
on which his objections and misrepresentations may be easily solved. 
We will therefore touch upon only one more case, and that because 
it affords a further and very striking illustration of helpless blundering. 
Father Gury is credited*® with laying down distinctly the monstrous 
proposition, “ that no evil intention can render wicked any deed which 
in itself must not by nature be necessarily evil.” Passing over the 
clumsiness of the wording, we presume the Reviewer would make 
Father Gury say that any action may be good, with whatever evil 
intention committed, provided the said action be not absolutely evil 
in itself apart from all question of the intention of the agent. The 
possibility of such a statement on the part of Father Gury has already 
been precluded by the principles which we have seen that he upholds. 
Besides, the proposition bears so great an absurdity on the very face 
of it, that the serious attribution of it to, we will not say any grave 
author, but to any man of ordinary conmon sense seems to be almost 
past belief. However, in support of his charge the Reviewer quotes 
in a note the expression, Ad injuriam non sufficit mala intentio—“A 
bad intention is not sufficient to constitute an injury.” We do not 
find these words in Gury, but we have the following: “Prava enim 
intentio non efficit, ut injustum sit illud opus, quod ex se respectu 
tertii injustum non est.”2! The case is that of a man who steals, and 
escapes suspicion, which rests on a third party who is innocent, and 
there is question whether the thief is bound in commutative justice 
to make compensation to the innocent man for any loss he sustains. 
Gury gives the different opinions on the subject, and amongst them one 
which denies any liability because, even if the thief has contributed 
to fasten the false charge on the other man, “his evil intention does not 
make an action wnjust, which is not of its own nature wnjust with 
respect to the third person in question.” Causing suspicion to light on 
a man is not a thing that of its own nature causes material loss ; though 
such loss is very likely accidentally to follow. The Reviewer therefore 
translates zujustum by ‘wicked,’ instead of by unjust, and thus shows 
that he entirely mistakes the point at issue. Gury does not say that 
such an act would not be wicked and sinful, but that in the opinion of 
some it would not be an wajust act in the technical sense of the word ; 
> P: 74 31 Gury, t. i. p. 647. 
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that is an offence against commutative justice, and therefore burdened 
with the obligation of restitution. 

We will conclude for the present with a few remarks on the 
Reviewer's strictures on Gury’s doctrine as to the éndifference of certain 
actions. He quotes a dictum of Father Gury”? to the effect that 
where “the end is lawful, the means also are lawful provided they be 
indifferent in themselves.” There is here plainly a limit put to the 
means available for any end; what that limit is we shall see presently. 
We will not follow the writer through his confused discussion, but 
content ourselves with producing his somewhat impressive conclusion— 
“Here we confine ourselves to the opinion—and we assure those who 
challenge our view that we have arrived at it not lightly—that according 
to Father Gury’s definitions, the words ‘per se indifferentia’ cannot 
be held to limit in any effective degree the licence involved in the 
other terms of the proposition.” Well, let us see what Father Gury’s 
definitions are. 

In his remarks on the object of an act, regarded as the chief 
source of its morality, he says that an object may be good, bad, or 
indifferent, according as it agrees with or is opposed to reason, law, 
or the right order of things, or as it does not fall within the scope of 
law and order. Again, an object may be intrinsically good or intrin- 
sically evil; and in what the intrinsic evil of an object exists he 
explains as follows— 


Objects that are intrinsically evil are of three classes. 1. Some are 
such absolutely, and independent of all circumstances ; because they involve 
repugnance to the right and absolutely necessary order, as for instance, 
hatred of God, blasphemy, and so forth, _ 

2. Others are intrinsically evil, not precisely in themselves, but by reason 
of some adjunct or condition that depends on the sovereign power of God 
or man: such are taking what belongs to another, injury to body or reputa- 
tion, and such like, which sometimes become lawful. 

3. Others again are only evil by reason of the danger which ordinarily 
attends them, such as looking at base objects, reading bad books, and so on. 
These for a reasonable cause, and where the danger is removed, may become 
licit. 

The last mentioned class concerns those who are called to moral, 
legal, or medical studies for instance, and may be dismissed ; but it is 
the second class that falls more immediately within the scope of our 
present discussion ; though of course our principle is lawful and applies 
to actions within the sphere of both these classes. Let us illustrate 
what is meant. Take for instance, a man’s right to his property, his 
good name, his personal security, his life. His right to such things is 
based upon God’s will and order that he should enjoy them. The 
range of his rights in such matters is commensurate with God’s will 
and appointment with respect to them. To deprive a man of his 
possessions within that range is to infringe his right; and this is in the 
ordinary course of things always wrong. But contingencies may arise 


8 P32. 
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in which God, with Whom rests the supreme disposing power, may 
deprive him of them ; and if so, God can also delegate to men some 
portion of His power. Thus He concedes to the State the right to take 
away life when a man has been guilty of a grave crime against public 
order ; nay, even to a private individual when it is indispensable for 
just self-defence. But how do we know that God grants those powers? 
We reason thus. God has committed to the State as an end the care 
of public order. But the maintenance of public order requires that 
murderers be put to death. Therefore God must have given to the 
State the power of life and death in such cases. And why? Because 
He wills the end, and must therefore to be consistent will the means 
necessary for its attainment. Cui conceditur finis, conceduntur media 
(necessarta). 

But as God wills that the criminal’s life should be taken from him, 
the latter has no longer a right to it; consequently the means is not 
bad, the putting him to death, that is, in order to the security of public 
order, for the condition on which, as Father Gury says, the badness 
of the act is based, the right that a man has to his life, has been 
removed. 

From what has been said, then, in order to apply the principle, that 
a right te the end gives a right to the means, three conditions must be 
complied with. 

1. That the end shall be good. 

2. That the means be not sinful. 

3. That they be necessary for the attainment of the end. 

As regards the second condition, from what has been said, the 
following conclusions may be drawn. (1) That there are certain means 
which are absolutely and intrinsically bad in themselves ; and such can 
never be employed. (2) Others, that are indifferent, that is, have no 
specific morality in themselves, such as are the actions of walking, ' 
sitting, and so forth; and these may be always used. (3) A class r 
which lies between these two, consisting of acts which in the ordi- 
nary course of things are bad, but may under peculiar conditions 
become lawful, and -be used as means in cases of a special and 
abnormal kind. 

We could give many references, ranging from page 420 to page 43° 
of Gury’s first volume in confirmation of the above conclusions ; but we 
trust we have said sufficient to show upon what a mass of misappre- 
hension and misrepresentation the Reviewer's attack upon the moral 
teaching of the Catholic Church is based. 

We believe that some time ago offer was made in the Germania to 
bestow a hundred thalers on any one who could produce a bond fide 
passage that would convict the Jesuits, or any Jesuit, of teaching the 
doctrine that the end justifies the means, as that maxim is vulgarly 
understood. The reward has not been gained in Germany; perhaps 
England may be more fortunate; and if so we shall be glad to 
transmit the name of the successful applicant to the bureau of the 
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Germania, and we have no doubt his claim will be duly honoured if 
duly substantiated. But the Quarterly Reviewer has certainly so far 
not established his title to the prize; a matter to be regretted by his 
friends, as otherwise: he might have invested the hundred thalers in a 
Latin Dictionary, an article that he is manifestly much in need of. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 

1. The Vatican Decrees in their bearing on Civil Allegiance. By Henry Edward, 
Archbishop of Westminster. Longmans, 1875. 

WE hear people on all sides of us saying that they are wearied of the 
Gladstone controversy. In these days of frivolity and excitement, 
people are soon weary of amusements and spectacles, and even dresses 
and bonnets—or things that answer the purpose which bonnets used 
to serve when they existed—less wanting in taste and beauty than has 
been usual for many years are soon discarded for no other excuse 
than because they are not new. ‘There is, perhaps, a little indolence 
and a good deal of want of seriousness in the rapid decay of interest 
in the Gladstone controversy, which is an undeniable phenomenon of 
the moment. But it witnesses also to another and more pleasant 
truth than the fact of the general indifference to serious questions, 
from which a considerable portion of our Catholic society is by no 
means exempt. It witnesses to the existence of an almost universal 
impression that there was no real question to be debated between 
the assailant of Catholic peace and those on whom he turned his 
fire. From the very first, the evident passion and temper which 
breathed in every page of Mr. Gladstone’s unfortunate pamphlet aroused 
a deep suspicion that he was talking loosely, and was ignorant of the 
subject which he had undertaken: and as pamphlet after pamphlet 
appeared on the Catholic side without .any attempt, either on 
Mr. Gladstone’s or on that of any one of his admirers, to meet the 
patent proofs which were furnished of his looseness of language and 
ignorance, it became abundantly clear that there was, as the lawyers 
say, “‘no case,” and that the trumpet had been blown over the whole 
world for nothing. 

For our own part, we have never questioned, nor do we now doubt 
the importance of Mr. Gladstone’s pamphlet, and of its results. What 
results it may hereafter have in consequence of the unintentional but 
unretracted false statements with which it is crowded, on the minds 
of the thousands of thousands who have read it because it is 
Mr. Gladstone’s, as they would to-morrow read a pamphlet from the 
same hand, if the author chose to put it forward, charging the Emperor 
of Russia with an attempt to poison her Majesty Queen Victoria, — 
that is a question which no one can pretend to answer. But the 
importance of its results on the position of Catholics in another way 
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before their countrymen can hardly be exaggerated. The pamphlet 
has no doubt excited much bad feeling, and it has put Catholics on 
their mettle. They have had to defend themselves in a thousand 
companies and circles on a set of charges which must have taken 
most of them by surprize, and which it requires some information 
and some theology to answer. The natural effect of the onslaught 
has been to force them to bring up their artillery to the front, if we 
may so speak, and to show what their strength really is, and the line 
of their position. These have become far better known to themselves 
and to the rest of the world than before, and for this, at least, we 
have to thank Mr. Gladstone’s impetuous rashness. It will now be 
the fault of Protestants if they repeat again and again the false 
charges which have been so victoriously refuted, and in defence of 
which even their latest spokesman has not a word to say. It will be 
the fault of Catholics if they are not, at least, so far well informed as 
to the points of the late controversy as to have a ready answer at 
hand in any ccnversational warfare. And we can hardly resist the 
hope—much as there is still left of bigotry and resolute ignorance of 
Catholic argument among our countrymen—that much good has been 
done, even among those who were most hostile to us, and that we 
stand at present before the English public as men who have been 
intemperately and groundlessly assailed, and who have defended them- 
selves with a moderation as well as success which must win sympathy 
to us. 

Catholics, however, must be very poorly acquainted with the 
ordinary phenomena of the English mind if they imagine that assaults 
of the kind to which Mr. Gladstone’s belonged are never likely to 
recur. The Catholic position covers a large space of ground, and 
presents, in consequence, numberless points of attack and of defence. 
The ground in front of the particular portion of our line on which 
Mr. Gladstone directed his attack, has been swept fairly clean for the 
moment. It is probable that if Mr. Gladstone thinks he has not yet 
had enough of it, he will, in all prudence if not in all generosity, 
attempt to divert further attention from his defeat on one point by ° 
marching on another. He has indeed already attempted a diversion in 
his late article in the Quarterly, as to the character of which we need 
hardly wish him any fuller enlightenment than that which he might derive 
from the Protestant criticisms which have dealt with it. We sincerely 
hope that Catholics in genera! will not suppose that they are to live in 
peace and comfort for henceforth and for ever because Dr. Newman, 
Dr. Ullathorne, and the Archbishop of Westminster have so completely 
shown the worthlessness of Mr. Gladstone’s charges. On the contrary, 
we trust that they will take a lesson from what has happened to 
strengthen their defences, intellectual and literary, in every possible 
way, and that now that they have a more favourable hearing from their 
fellow-countrymen on account of the unquestionable strength of contro- 
versial power which they have shown, they will use the occasion to put 
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forward explanations and indications of their doctrines and position 
which may serve to make it incumbent upon any future assailants who 
may arise at least to furnish themselves with some elementary acquaint- 
ance with the subject-matter of any charges which they may find it 
worth their while to make. Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Cartwright, the 
assailant of the Society of Jesus in the Quarterly Review, are certainly 
not below the average of ordinary Englishmen as to general information. 
We may conclude for their example—and in Mr. Cartwright’s case 
the offence has been repeated after warning, and repeated in the pages 
of a very celebrated literary organ—that an ordinary Englishman may 
at present presume upon any amount of ignorance on Catholic subjects 
in the large and otherwise cultivated circle of his readers. 

If the Gladstone controversy was to be closed by a final and 
exhaustive statement of the Catholic doctrine on the points in question, 
a statement which may remain to be appealed to hereafter as authori- 
tative, and which no one can question as the interpretation of a 
particular school of theology, these requirements have now been abun- 
dantly supplied by the pamphlet of the Archbishop of Westminster. 
It is impossible to separate the writer from his ecclesiastical position, 
but we may truly say that the cogency of the argument as such needs 
none of the additional force which accrues to it from that position. It 
is, in its kind, as masterly as the other great pamphlets which we have 
had to notice in former numbers. Each of these works has much in 
common with the rest, and much also that is its own. Archbishop 
Manning arranges his argument under five heads. (1) That the Vatican 
decrees have in no jot or tittle changed either the obligations or the 
conditions of civil allegiance. (2) That the relations of the Catholic 
Church to the Civil Powers of the world have been immutably fixed 
from the beginning, inasmuch as they arise out of the divine constitution 
of the Church, and out of the civil society of the natural order. 
(3) That any collisions now existing have been brought on by changes, 
not on the part of the Catholic Church, much less of the Vatican 
Council, but on the part of the Civil Powers, and that by reason of a 
systematic conspiracy against the Holy See. (4) That by these changes 
and collisions the Civil Powers of Europe are destroying their own 
stability. (5) That the motive of the Vatican Council in defining the 
Infallibility of the Roman Pontiff was not any temporal policy, nor was 
it for any temporal end; but that it defined that truth in the face 
of all temporal dangers, in order to guard the divine deposit of 
Christianity, and to vindicate the divine certainty of faith. 

Of these heads the three last are those the treatment of which 
seems to be more particularly characteristic of the Archbishop. His 
chapter on the Aggressions of the Civil Power (containing a history 
of the definition of Infallibility), or True and False Progress, and on 
the motive of the Definition, are most important additions to the 
history of our times, quite independently of their immediate con- 
troversial value. 
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2. Der Culturkampf gegen die Katholische Kirche, und die neuen Kirchengesetzent- 
wiirfe fiir Hessen. Von Wilhelm Emmanuel, Freiherrn von Ketteler, Bischof 
von Mainz. Kirchheim, Mainz, 1874. (The Culture War against the Catholic 
Church and the new Ecclesiastical Bills for Hesse. By W. E. von Ketteler, 
Bishop of Mayence.) 

This pamphlet of the indefatigable Bishop of Mayence may be strongly 
recommended to those whose only source of information, as to how 
the Church is now being treated in Germany, is the columns of one 
or other of the London papers. Within the space of eighty-six pages 
the Bishop deals exhaustively with the spirit underlying the laws which 
have at the dictation of Prussia just been pushed through the Hessian 
Chambers. The principle on which these laws are based is the direct 
contradictory of Christianity, it denies the fundamental ideas of a reve- 
lation at all and aims at the practical expulsion of Christ and His 
Gospel from modern society and states. 

It is in vain to urge that Catholics take the alarm too easily and 
fancy armies where there are but windmills. It may be that many of 
those who are instrumental in the enacting of Falck laws (and the 
Hessian abortions are the counterpart of the Prussian, and were 
doubtless brought to light under the same agency), are unaware of 
the enormous mischief they are doing; but this cannot be said of the 
originators and the devisers of these unhappy laws. ‘The structure is 
too systematic ; it is too firmly built up on the principles of infidelity 
now prevalent to allow us to suppose that the architects have gone 
blindly to work. There is evidence of design in every line of the laws, 
and this design is too manifest to be mistaken. 

The ostensible motives of the laws against the Church are of course 
always the same—‘‘ The Roman Hierarchy is a source of danger to the 
State.” But the real motives are summed up in the boastful phrase— 
“modern culture.” ‘Modern culture” is confessedly, even by its 
loud-tongued apostles of the Press in Germany, and by its inspired 
imitators in this country, the contradictory of Catholicism; the two 
principles are now engaged in a death-struggle in the former country, ° 
and there are not wanting signs of its approaching arrival in this. The 
question therefore arises, What is this ‘‘ modern culture” ? ’ 

Bishop Ketteler helps us to an answer from the book of one of the 
leading apostles of modern culture in Germany. Edward von Hartmann, 
well known in Germany for his Philosophy of the Unknown, published 
last year in Berlin a pamphlet called Zhe Spontaneous Decay of Chris- 
tianity, in which “he develops two thoughts. . . . He first shows that 
‘modern culture’ is a necessary consequence of the reforming spirit of 
the Reformation, and secondly, that its very essence leads by logical 
necessity to the complete destruction of Christianity, and finally to the 
denial of a personal God.” Some of Hartmann’s words might with fruit 
be meditated on by Anglicans in this country who are vainly trying to 
find standing-ground under the Catholic banner, while they flout the 
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hostile ensign of private judgment. “Whoever,” says Hartmann, 
“denies the infallibility of the Church and the possibility of infallible 
inspiration in the present, whoever refuses to make a sacrifice of his 
intellect, that is, to submit his maturely formed undoubting personal 
conviction to the doctrinal decisions of the Church ; whoever, in a 
word, /rotests against the absolute (!) dogmatic authority of the Church, 
and retains the right of free inquiry and freedom of conscience, will 
hardly be able to avoid giving up his faith in the infallible inspiration 
of the writers of the canonical books. Whoever is convinced of the 
impossibility of miracles at the present time, is certainly playing a 
strange game if he upholds their possibility at an earlier period of 
eighteen centuries. The Reformers did not at all notice that their faith 
in the infallibility of the canonical books, a faith they had sucked in 
with their mother’s milk, reposed absolutely and exclusively on faith 
in the infallibility of the Church, and the ecclesiastical tradition that 
witnessed to it... . It is the task of Protestantism by virtue of its 
principle to dissect the carcase (of Christianity) limb by limb, publicly 
to testify that it is dead and then solemnly to bury it, in order thus to 
bring to a close the cycle of development of the Christian idea.” 

These are strong words: but Hartmann holds that they express the 
true character and legitimate outcome of Protestantism. This task, he 
says, has been “quite unconsciously accomplished.” ‘‘ Protestantism 
is nothing else than the transition stage from real Christianity, which 
is dead, to the ideas of modern culture. These ideas are in their most 
important points diametrically opposed to Christianity ; and so Pro- 
testantism is full of contradictions from its birth to its death, because 
at every phase of its life it worries itself in reconciling contradictions, 
which are in their own nature irreconcilable.” 

Hartmann traces Protestantism through the logical stages of its 
destroying progress ; its application of the private judgment principle 
to Scripture in the Old and New Testaments ; its eclecticism based on 
arbitrary grounds, until at length “the whole standpoint chosen goes 
off into a blue mist, into absolute nothingness. Under the heading, ‘ The 
Christianity of Christ,’ there is nothing left but a d/ank paper, where 
everything is wiped out that previously stood there on the authority of 
history. This doubtless is what these gentlemen wanted ; free space to 
send their own ideas into the world without however letting go the 
name of Christianity, z.¢., it is modern culture sailing under the Christian 
flag.” 

Modern culture, pure and simple, does not tolerate faith in a 
personal God. “ The general transcendental view of Christianity can 
only admit of a transcendental God Who governs the world by miracles, 
just as the scientific view of modern consciousness admits only an 
immanent God Who rules the world by unchangeable laws.” ‘This 
is modern culture in its first principle. This is to take the place of 
modern Protestantism: it is now struggling with Catholicity for the 
mastery. The former system, which, Hartmann says, has brought 
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Christ down to a level with men, is a degrading Byzantinism. ‘“ When 
Strauss claims veneration for his materialistic universum, it is a simple 
absurdity ; but when modern Protestantism claims it for the AZan Jesus, 
it is disgusting and revolting.” 

And what does he say of Catholicity? The Church of God and 
modern culture are deadly foes. “It was only a high faith in the 
logical results of the development of the ideas in history which could 
firmly trust in the victory of modern culture before the days of 
K6niggratz and Sedan. Only after Prussia had founded the German 
Empire, broken with the crypto-Catholicism of Frederick William the 
Fourth, and of the Minister Miihler, who walked in that King’s 
footsteps, and recognized its greatest historical duty in taking up again 
the battle against Rome, which has gone on for a thousand years, only 
now has a firm standing-place been got which can serve as a centre of 
crystallization for all the exertions of modern culture in its struggle for 
its existence which is now threatened by Christianity. That the present 
battle between State and Church really bears the character on both 
sides of an internecine strife, no man with any insight can doubt, if he 
can distinguish the unknown aims of history from the ends which are 
for the moment consciously entertained. The Church means to reduce 
the State to the position of its policeman (!), the State to reduce the 
Church to a civilly protected association ; but the ultimate and deepest 
sense of this struggle is the resolution of the question whether, in the 
conscience of mankind at the present day, what is here or what is 
hereafter, the heavenly or the earthly, the eternal or the temporal is 
superior, whether the religious or the secular element, the Christian or 
the culture interest predominates. . . . Many people write and talk 
abou. the present ‘culture struggle ;’ but certainly only a few of these 
see clearly that it is the last desperate struggle of the Christian idea 
before its exit from the stage of history; and in this battle modern 
culture has to defend its great acquisitions with all its powers at the risk 
of life and death.” 

It would be a waste of words to make any comment on this out- 
spoken declaration of the ends which Bismarck and his fellows 
propose to themselves in their legislation against the Catholic Church 
in Germany. We need only add that Bishop Ketteler shows with 
relentless logic how these ends are being efficaciously pursued in the 


hitherto peaceful grand-duchy of Hesse. 
R. C. 


3. La Vie d’un Patricien de Venise au seizidme siecle. D’aprés les papiers d’Etat des 
Archives de Venise. Par Charles Yriarte. Paris, Plon, 1874. 

When a city is without a modern history, when spite of its fall, 
its houses and its public buildings are still standing, and when its very 
decline has preserved them as they were in better days, the wish to 
realize what it once was, when full of strong and active life, comes 
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naturally to us. Athens and Rome have modern histories, and are 
both capitals of modern kingdoms, while Rome has had centuries of 
history, so interesting to every Christian, that the mind reverts to the 
days of St.Gregory the Great or of St. Pius the Fifth with more pleasure, 
as it does more easily, than to the era of Cicero or of Trajan. 

In places like Pompeii there is nothing to distract our thoughts from 
the early days when they were centres of civilization, and of a religion 
now altogether past. And the number of works of painters and writers, 
which have repeopled their now silent ruins, show how common the 
feeling is to all. But Venice, perhaps of all places in the world, invites 
such thoughts. And M. Yriarte has endeavouted to realize what the 
Queen of the Adriatic was in days when, if not at the height of its 
power, it was still rich and prosperous, and not without consideration 
among the powers of Europe. 

A villa on the mainland, not far off Treviso, built by Palladio, 
the home of the last doge of Venice, bears written upon its facade the 
inscription— 


DAN. BARBARUS. PAT. AQUI... ET M. ANTONIUS BARBARUS. 
FRANCISCI FILII. 


The author spent two years of diligent search into the life of those 
whose names, almost forgotten, still exist on the walls of this out- 
of-the-way villa. Aided by kind and learned friends, to whom the 
Venetian archives were well known, he quickly gathered up the main 
threads of an illustrious life, and found that Mark Antony Barbaro was 
not only descended from one of the most ancient noble houses of 
Venice, that his arms, which still exist above the inscription just quoted, 
were won by a gallant ancestor before Ascalon, that his father had been 
ambassador at the Court of our Edward the Fourth, but that he himself 
was one of the representative men of his time, who filled all, but 
the highest, of the many important places in the Government of his 
country. 

M. Yriarte could not follow his inquiry over a life such as Mark 
Antony’s without becoming familiar with the constitution, the names, 
the look, the thoughts of the Republic. As Baron Hubner has re- 
constructed Rome of the sixteenth century in his Szxte Quint, he has 
given a very careful portrait of Venice as it was at the same period. 
It is no severe stricture on M. Yriarte, if we say that he has not 
succeeded as well as the veteran diplomatist. Two years, the amount 
of time he gave to his work, could not bring his work to that perfection, 
which the apparent study of a life, and exceptional opportunities have 
given to the life of Sixtus. 

On one point, and that surely an important one, he is almost silent. 
We should like to know what was the state of religion in the busy and 
money-making Liverpool of its day. Mark Antony died in 1595; and 
the rupture between Paul the Fifth and Venice, and the interdict 
which followed, took place in 1606. M. Yriarte does not give us much 
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clue to his own views, unless it be at page 261, where, in a very 
interesting chapter on the University of Padua, he says that ‘“‘as to 
philosophy, the fifteenth century was entirely given up to those obscure 
controversies between the rival partisans of Plato and Aristotle.” Aristotle 
triumphed, “a retaliation against the Councils which had condemned 
his works.” “Spite of Councils, spite of condemnations, and of 
the stake, the two rival doctrines found defenders even in Padua!” 
Such statements make one suspect that our author, whose “ existence,” 
as he says, “was heretofore devoted to the lighter studies, and subjects 
of the day,” knows little about human philosophy, and has little 
sympathy with that which is divine. 

The policy of the Signoria, though at the time of which he treats, 
from their comparative weakness, one of great caution, seems to have 
been guided by love for Catholic interests, and as they closely followed 
the wars of religion in France, then their natural ally, the decisions and 
the conduct of the Venetians showed at all events as Catholic a spirit as 
did Philip of Spain or any other orthodox sovereign of the time. 
Any one can read on the walls of the Doge’s palace the rapid decline 
of morality in the few succeeding years; Apollo and Venus taking the 
place of the saints, whose grave pictures looked down in earlier times 
on the busy labours of its councils. Social life seems to have borrowed 
from Eastern habits the close seclusion of the unmarried women, 
though in fact that was, and has been for many centuries, more or less 
the rule.throughout Italy. The ladies seem to have had little to do 
but to dye their hair, and on rare state occasions to appear in all the 
glory of most gorgeous costume. The numbers of Turks and Orientals 
in the city, the wealth of its inhabitants, were not propitious for its 
morality. But it was rather in the seventeenth and eighteenth century, 
that, as in more modern despotism, the State allowed every license, 
except interference with its absolute rule. Fra Paolo Sarpi’s presence 
in a religious house does not speak well for his community, and the 
submission of nearly all the various orders to the commands of the 
State against the Pope is hardly to be excused because martyrdom, 
threatened, was the alternative. But still there must have been a 
Catholic side to Venetian life, and we regret that M. Yriarte has not 
had sufficient interest in the subject, to seek it out. The wide-spread 
regret which the departure of the Jesuits, in consequence of Paul the 
Fifth’s orders caused, in spite of the exasperation and wounded pride 
of the authorities, of itself showed that the people were foreign to the 
ideas of their leaders, or rather of that strongly welded oligarchy, which 
ruled them. 

A curious episode is the examination of Veronese before the Inquisi- 
tion for introducing profane figures into his picture of the Supper at the 
house of Simon; and it is a sign of the times that, when he had to 
cancel the figure of a man with a bloody nose, and was reproved for 
introducing dwarfs and halberdiers into a religious painting, he defended 
himself by Michael Angelo’s example in the Last Judgment. Nor do we 
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read of any measures being taken against him for the mythological 
paintings with which, under Mark Antony Barbaro’s direction, and 
that of his brother, the Patriarch of Aquileia, both of them well known 
connoisseurs, Paul Veronese decorated the Villa near Treviso. 


4. Noveaux Mélanges d’ Archéologie d histoire et de littérature sur le moyen age par les 
auteurs de la monographie des vitraux de Bourges. (Ch. Cahier et Feu Arth. 
Martin, de la Compagnie de Jesus.) Collection publi¢e par le P. Ch. Cahier. 
Curiosités mysterieuses. Paris: Firmin, Didot, 1874. 

Pere Cahier, in the avant-propos to this volume of the magnificent 
series so well known to many of our readers, gives some very interesting 
details about his old fellow-workman, Pére Martin. The writer speaks 
with a freedom throughout which makes his statements all the more 
piquant and interesting. Pére Martin entered the Novitiate at Sant’ 
Andrea sul Quirinale in 1820, when nineteen, and made his noviceship 
and part of his theological studies at Rome. But like his friend, Welby 
Pugin, the artistic splendours of the Eternal City seemed to have 
excited but little sympathy in the future archeologist. It was about 
1830, five years after his return to France, that under the shadow of 
Notre-Dame du Puy, and owing to conversations with Mgr. de Bonald, 
afterwards Cardinal Archbishop of Lyons, that the affatus of medizval 
art came upon him. He was so enthusiastic that odd stories are 
recorded of his forgetfulness of the wants of our lower nature in 
presence of the curious or beautiful in art. His death at Ravenna in 
the autumn of 1856 seems to have been at least hastened by negiect 
of preventions against the malaria in a spot naturally calculated to 
absorb by its interest a less ardent lover of the old and beautiful than 
Pére Martin. 

His preference was decidedly and avowedly given to the Roman, 
or, as we call it at home, Geometric Decorated Architecture of the early 
part of the thirteenth century ; and when he blamed Pugin for adopting 
a later, florid, and less pure style, that great artist-architect frankly 
admitted that he was of one mind with him, and that it was only out 
of a spirit of concession to less cultivated taste, and in the hopes of 
thus attracting favour for Gothic architecture, that he employed later 
Decorated and Perpendicular. To judge from the designs for the 
Monumental Church of Montmartre, a still more severe style, a sort of 
Eclectic Byzantine, or ornamental Romanesque, is now the favourite 
of the day in France. Besides being a rapid draughtsman, Pere Martin 
was his own engraver in chief, etching on copper with a marvellous 
delicacy. The piles of sketches which he left behind him were often 
wanting in an indication whence the subject came, all owing to the 
hot haste with which they had been produced, and a sort of natural 
dislike to the after labour of sorting, arranging, and classifying. In 
fact, he was more artist than archeologist, and neither his nature nor 
early education fitted him for such researches, which require both 
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special aptitude and long study. Pere Cahier’s was the hand and head 
which completed this deficiency. 

As the name of the work indicates, the subjects treated in this 
volume are motley. There are the miniatures from the Neidermunster 
of Ratisbon, a series of miniatures of the Frank and German Emperors, 
the silver shield in honour of the Emperor Theodosius, discovered in 
Estramadura ; there are two short essays on shoes of State, and on 
the magnificent reliquary of Tongres, a long article on the curious 
“ Bestiaria,” or “ Natural History and its moral,” works well known 
in the middle ages, and a kindred subject, on some strange bas-reliefs 
in various medieval churches. ‘The etchings are from the hand of 
Pére Martin, and with a number of wood cuts they copiously illustrate 
the learning of the accompanying text. 

One of the many curious decipherings of what appear at first sight 
mere freaks of the carver’s chisel, is given in page 167. <A group is 
found repeated in many different and far-parted churches, in Switzerland, 
and Germany, in France and Spain, consisting of a man, borne up in a 
sort of basket by two griffins, while he lifts on high two staves or spears, 
baited with game or meat. ‘The Romance of Alexander,” by Lambert 
de Tors, a French medizeval poem, explains the enigma. The legend is 
found in more than one language. The conqueror of the world wished 
to see the regions of the sky, and ordered a sort of boat to be made and 
to be yoked to griffins, then by dint of holding some food above their 
heads they flew upwards with him. When he had risen high enough, 
he lowered his bait. and*they flew downwards with him to the earth. 
Father Cahier assures us that there was talk of trying the same device, 
with eagles instead of unfindable griffins, during the siege of Paris 
in 1870. 

This notice has been so tardy that the indefatigable author has 
brought out a fresh volume of the series before we had made these 
remarks. ‘The subject of this last work—ivories, miniatures, enamels 
—invites our early attention. 


5. dsmailia; a Narrative of the Expedition to Central Africa for the Suppression of 
the Slave Trade. By Sir Samuel Baker, Pacha, M.A., F.R.S., F.R.G.S. 
Two vols. London: Macmillans, 1874. 


Few events of late years excited so much interest, or appealed so 
strongly to our sympathy as the departure of Sir Samuel Baker on his 
daring crusade against the slave trade of Central Africa. If Sir Garnet 
Wolseley’s expedition was fraught with peril and full of tremendous risks, 
he had at least the guarantee that the swords around him were true, 
and that officers and men all would give him their most hearty and 
strenuous cooperation. Butas the gates of the unknown world closed 
upon Baker Pacha and his noble wife, one felt that with the exception 
of the few Europeans, who were to share his peril, though they would be 
unable to lessen it, the men who composed his force were not only 
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unreliable, but might easily become his most dangerous enemies. When 
after a long and painful suspense, after a rumour of the commander’s 
death, Sir Samuel and Lady Baker once more emerged from the silence 
in which they had been buried, the civilized world longed impatiently 
to hear the story of their doings and adventures. And certainly no one 
can complain of any lack of interest in the pages of Jsmailia, the 
chronicle of that eventful expedition. 

The conviction which the traveller had acquired in the course of his 
journeys in search of the source of the Nile, that the civilization, nay, 
the very existence of the people of a rich portion of the globe could 
only be secured by arresting the slave trade and the depopulation which 
was its result, had led him to undertake this expedition. The deep- 
seated wound which was torturing and rapidly exhausting Central 
Africa could only be staunched and healed at the risk of great peril 
and much suffering to the heroic man who should dare to cure it. 
Slavery paid a good revenue to Egyptian officials, and its benefits 
were felt by people very near to the viceregal throne. The whole of 
the immense territory where the chase after human flesh was being 
made, though belonging in no way to the Khedive, had been leased 
by Egyptian officials to a firm of slave-hunters for a period of years. 
The head of the firm was to all intents and purposes suzerain over the 
very country which Sir Samuel Baker was marching to reduce under 
the flag of the ruler of Egypt, though the fact had been carefully con- 
cealed from him. And not only did the company exercise authority, 
and command large bodies of armed men in the territory leased to 
it, but as events proved it was powerful enough to thwart the 
expedition in a thousand ways, to sever its communication, and to 
prevent its completion, and even dared to excite the officers and 
soldiers to mutiny, and the native tribes to wage war upon the vice- 
regal troops. The slave-hunters went so far as openly to attack the 
little band and attempt to destroy it and its commander. Though 
written proof, solemnly attested to, was laid before the Khedive, 
showing the treason and crimes of Abou Saood, the last representative 
of the infamous firm, Sir Samuel Baker's last paragraph tells us—“ After 
my departure from Egypt, Abou Saood was released and was appointed 
assistant to my successor.” Captain Gordon has, since that was 
written, succeeded in shaking off so unfit a helpmate ; still the appoint- 
ment tells better than anything the difficulties which surrounded Sir 
Samuel. 

Every arrangement had been made by him with the greatest care, 
and if only the Government had kept its word, two iron steamboats would 
by this time have been plying on the Albert Nyanza. As it was, on 
the arrival of the expedition at Khartoum, some thousand miles south 
of Cairo, nothing was ready ; and the all-important transports bearing 
the camels had given up the voyage in despair. The irregular cavalry 
was so irregular that Sir Samuel declined their services; while the 
Egyptian detachment proved to be a gang of convicts transported to the 
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Soudan for various offences. The fleet at last started at the beginning 
of February, but after some three hundred miles the river was lost in a 
boundless marsh, and only when every effort, continued for many days, 
to cut their way through the mass of mud and vegetation that obstructed 
the stream had entirely failed, the commander was forced to give the 
order on April the znd, to return to the navigable portion of the river. 
There they had to await the rainy season, which had been allowed to 
pass by owing to the wilful delays of the authorities at Khartoum. 

Every page of the book brings us in .face of fresh difficulties, fresh 
discouragements, which nothing but the indomitable pluck and deter- 
mination of Sir Samuel could have overcome. In their second essay 
to ascend the stream, a whole month was consumed in hindrances 
almost as great, until, when positively in sight of open water, the whole 
of the flotilla was landed high and dry on the bed of the empty river. 
A dam had to be thrown across the bed of the stream below them, till 
all the driblets of the oozing water had collected and lifted them up 
again, and floated them into the navigable stream. Arrived at last at 
Gondokora, some seven hundred and fifty miles further up the river, 
the real difficulties only seemed to begin; and a few days after the 
territory had been officially annexed to Egypt, active hostilities com- 
menced with the Baris savages, who in thousands closed round the 
little force. 

Unsupported from Khartoum, constantly exposed to the active 
intrigues of Abou Saood, the troops still succeeded in utterly defeating 
their foes. But the failure of supplies gave a fresh incentive to the 
discontent. Moslem prejudices hardly required any external incentive 
to fan it into a flame. Yet, determined not to give in, Sir Samuel made 
war feed war, and from the plentiful granaries of the Baris he more than 
provided for the wants of his men. Then with only two hundred and 
twelve men he pressed forward to complete his work. He hoped for 
fresh reinforcements from the north, and he trusted too that the soldiers 
of the slave-hunters would bow to the supreme authority, and join him 
as an irregular corps. This march of three hundred miles occupies the 
whole of the second volume of /smaz/ia, and is full of exciting details 
and terrible adventure. After severe fighting on the way, the force 
arrived at Masindi, where thanks to the evil genius of Central African 
story, the all-powerful Abou Saood, the apparent friendship of the brutal 
King Kabba Rega was turned into the most deadly hatred. An attempt 
first to surprize and then to poison the soldiers had failed. The next 
day a second attack, and a desperate one, ended in the total rout of the 
assailants, and the destruction of their town of huts. Then the soldiers’ 
quarters in turn were fired, provisions were failing, there were no friends 
nearer than the fort of Fatiko, seventy-three miles north, where Major 
Abdullah and one hundred men had been left behind. So the hundred 
under Sir Samuel Baker commenced their retreat across a country, one 
vast jungle, almost every mile an ambuscade, and at every mile a battle. 
Without a guide, without sufficient stores, they succeeded in reaching 
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the camp of Rionga, the rival of Kabba Rega, and after handing over 
the crown to him, the little band marched back to Fatiko, to find the 
contingent there safe and sound, but to meet with fresh hostilities, the 
assailants being this time the armed retainers of Abou Saood. By the 
time Sir Samuel got back to Gondokora, his period of office was up, and 
the reinforcements having arrived, he turned homewards, staying for a 
time at Cairo to make his report to the Khedive and to demand justice 
against the protected slave dealer. 

Well might he feel himself safely out of an expedition the one object 
of which was to be thwarted by those very men whom he was supposed 
to serve. But surely the fault lay not so much with individuals as 
with the system. Mahomedans cannot see that slavery is wrong, nor 
that women are fit for anything but to be slaves. Again, it is true that 
every attempt at raising the negroes to a better state is almost impossible 
till the slave trade is suppressed. Catholic missioners in America, 
North and South, have before now realized the difficulty, and the con- 
tact of the scum of American traders almost paralyzes the efforts of those 
who preach the Faith to the red skins on the Rocky Mountains. But 
on the other hand, Christianity would teach the savages, as it did in 
Paraguay, to unite together, and such a union would make slave 
buying or selling, or even slave lifting, impossible. If Christian powers 
would but put pressure on the authorities at Cairo and at Zanzibar, we 
cannot help thinking that the Faith could be preached, and a result 
achieved which no mere commerce or mere introduction of the arts of 
civilization would produce. Sir Samuel insists on the necessity of 
civilizing the natives by these means, and the strong point to Catholic 
missionaries in a natural point of view has been their constant attention 
to the teaching of agriculture and trade to the savage, but together with 
this there is the instilling of a higher learning and higher civilization, 
without which all the rest would be of small avail. 

As it is, a large and splendid territory has been added to the 
Khedive’s kingdom; and if only Captain Gordon can restore confidence 
to the populations, and enforce respect to the law, let us hope that 
messengers of peace may flock in, and that, from the ashes of the 
Christian missionaries of Gondokora, to which Sir Samuel pays so high 
a tribute of praise, a new Christianity may arise among the special 
children of Blessed Peter Claver. 





6. Zhe King’s Highway; or the Catholic Church the way of Salvation, as revealed 
in the Holy Scripture. By the Rev. Augustine F. Hewit, of the Congregation 
of St. Paul. London: Burns and Oates. New York: The Catholic Publication 


Society, 1874. 

Any one who has had to do with those who still form so large a 
section of our fellow-countrymen, the Dissenters, Methodists, or 
Independents, or with that not inconsiderable body of the old-fashioned 
Bible Church of England people, who have not in any way been 
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affected by High Church principles, must have felt somewhat baffled 
by the exceeding difficulty which meets any attempt to assail their 
religious position. And this not all because of its own strength. 
Nothing could be less logical, or less scriptural. The idea of a 
principle of authority, or the sense of its absolute importance is some- 
thing not only new to them, but something which they seem entirely 
unable at first to grasp. A certain ready citation of a string of texts, 
application of passages of Holy Scripture hopelessly wide of the mark, 
the impregnable fortress of self-consciousness of salvation, to which 
they always retreat when beaten back on every point, is a system of 
defence all the more unconquerable, just because so destitute of any 
intellectual or reasonable standpoint. To prove there is but one Church, 
visible, and founded by Jesus Christ as the only means of salvation, 
and that the body they belong to is not that Church; to show that 
clear marks laid down by Scripture all point to the Church which is 
called of Rome, seems a simple process enough, and one that ought 
to be convincing. But experience tells us that rarely, if ever, will 
you find so scientific a procedure of any avail. A total absence of 
ideas common to them and to us prevents it having any chance of 
success. Father Hewit, in his admirable preface, very justly remarks 
that most controversial works are addressed either to those whose 
principles are near akin to the Church, or to those who have made 
shipwreck of all faith; and he pleads for the many earnest and 
pious souls who, by the fault of their forefathers, are living under the 
clouds of Calvinism and Lutheranism, but who still hold firmly to the 
great doctrines of a God Three in One, the Incarnation, and Redemp- 
tion, the Holy Scripture, and states of cternal reward and punishment. 
Having been himself brought up in this belief, he is specially fitted 
to minister to their spiritual wants. His method is first to break down 
their fortress, the belief in justification by faith only, as understood 
by them. That once destroyed, he shows by the light of Holy 
Scripture and of reason, the true way of justification, to be found in 
the sacraments. This leads him on necessary to speak of the Church, 
to study its character and authority ; and the last chapter shows that 
the Catholic Church alone answers to the description left to us of 
Christ’s institution by His own words and those of His followers. 

The book is exceedingly clear and thorough in its explanations. It 
requires careful reading; but is so well illustrated by Holy Scripture, 
that we cannot think any one who is earnest in the search of truth, or 
who is willing honestly, as Protestants are bound by their principles, to 
investigate the grounds of their belief, would desist reading it, when 
once they have began to study its contents. 

A very great want is supplied by this book; and it will well repay 
any of our clergy whose work is thrown among Dissenters or Low 
Churchmen, to make their own a line of argument which is unfamiliar 
to us, and which seems really the only way, the ‘‘ King’s Highway,” to 
gain many souls dear to Him, Who has died for them, and Whom they 
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in return really wish to serve, if there were any one to teach them that 
way. 

The idea of unity in the Church, is drawn out,! in a very striking 
and novel way, as a necessary element in that divine institution which 
has its final accomplishment in perfect and eternal union with God in 
heaven. 


7. The Child. By Mgr. Dupanloup. Translated, with the author’s permission, by 
Kate Anderson. Dublin: M‘Glashan and Gill, 1875. 

Anything from the Bishop of Orleans on education necessarily 
commands attention. His long experience, his struggles for the 
liberty of teaching, the clearness of his mind, all make him a great 
authority on the subject. This work is a complete treatise on the 
moral and intellectual training of a child. The chapters on the cor- 
rection of defects, on pride perhaps especially, may be pointed out as 
particularly worth the study and attention of all who have the care of 
the young. 

The ever-increasing occupations of life, the tendency there is to 
allow oneself to do by a delegate what is our own duty, the false 
principles about education which foster sloth by persuading us that 
it is the work of a schoolmaster only, all require that true and sound 
views should be gained and retained on the most momentous of obliga- 
tions. Mgr. Dupanloup insists on what is really to be understood by 
education. He bases it all on two corner-stones—Authority and 
Respect; and defines it to be the “cultivation, exercise, develop- 
ment, strengthening, and refinement of all those faculties, physical, 
intellectual, moral, and religious which go to make up in a child the 
nature and dignity of man ;. giving to these faculties their perfect 
entirety, and grounding them in the fulness of their power and action.”? 
Its aim is to fit the child to do its duty here, to gain its reward here- 
after. One of the first and most important things to be borne in mind 
by teacher or parent is, that they cannot do their work if the pupil does 
not do his. Love of work is thus of first importance, work of the body, of 
the mind, of the heart, the will, and the conscience.* In English educa- 
tion the first generally has a large, if not too large a share ; while foreign 
education almost entirely neglects it. Training of the heart and conscience 
is too often left to the confessor or spiritual instructor, whose compara- 
tively rare opportunities make him far less able to do the work which 
those who are ever with the child could do so easily and so successfully 
if they only knew what is required of them. We can but enumerate the 
heads of the chapters in which these subject are admirably treated. The 
different sorts of defects in men and in children, a classification of their 
faults, their deep-seated root in men and children; original sin, the 
threefold concupiscence—Pride, Suferbia Vite, chief source of faults ; 
four kinds of evil spirits to which pride is the parent in children. 


2 P. 163. 2 Pp, 2, Edition de Paris, 1869. > 2. 13. 
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Second source: Sensuality. The means to be taken to save children 
from this danger. The third source: Curiosity and Levity. The 
chapters on the respect due to a child’s liberty of mind and of will are 
admirable, and teach the danger of overstraining watchfulness, and of 
leaving to the young no opportunity of learning self-reliance and its 
brother self-restraint. 

The translator appears unfortunately to have misconceived her duty. 
She says, “If my close adherence to the text be not consistent with 
what critics designate pure and classical English, I trust the beauty and 
sublimity of the great Bishop’s language will be considered sufficient 
excuse.” Surely the best translation is that which most perfectly repro- 
duces the foreign work in the most cultivated and correct language. A 
literal translation must at all events be a fair representation of the 
author’s meaning. Merely to substitute English words for French 
words is not translation, and we fear that the Bishop of Orleans, if he 
understands English, would wince under the well-intentioned fidelity of 
his translator. Here is a chance specimen: ‘ J.e commandement des 
armées n’ést plus un privilége ; comme la couronne de Phillippe-Auguste, 
il est au plus digne ”—“ The command of armies is no longer a privi- 
lege ; like the crown of Philip Augustus, é¢ zs fo the most worthy.” 

But still these defects do not deprive the work of its sterling excel- 
lence. ‘The title may give rise to misconception. Though called Zhe 
Child, it is really, as has been said, a complete treatise on the science 
of education, and therefore by no means confined to nursery training, 
but is full of lessons sound, practical, and clear for all the years of boy- 


hood or girlhood, 
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